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See Pages 6 and 13 


A Salute to 
OUR TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 





RTILIZ 


We know that trees respond to fertilizer just as 
other plants do. The question is: how well does it 
pay? Along with paper and lumber companies, 
tree farmers and the public stand to benefit from 
any research on tree feeding. 

Some of the tests of forest fertilization are 
promising indeed. Fertilizer on west coast fir 
almost doubled the amount of wood produced. 
Seedlings grown with fertilizer in Canada grew 
faster and transplanted with far less mortality. 
Cone production and seed producticn of certain 
evergreens has been increased by 100 per cent. 
The rapid growth with fertilizer may be better 
for pulpwood and timbers than for fine lumber 
production. But even Christmas trees benefit from 
fertilizer, under the right conditions. Fertilizing 
may develop into a good forestry practice, espe- 
cially on poor or worn-out soils. The idea of fer- 


Dr. H. J. Stangel lied 
NITROGEN DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corp. hemical 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 





Please send me the latest information on forest 
fertilization. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





STREET 


ciTY_ 








E TREES? 


tilizing trees is so new, and the facts so few, that 
positive claims cannot be made as yet. But if you 
are interested in the facts on feeding forest trees 
brought up to date, fill in the coupon below and 
mail it now. 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization — independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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The Gilligan Article 
Epiror: 


Mr. Gilligan’s analysis of the wilderness 
problem in your January issue is very good 
as far as it goes, but it represents the typical 
forester’s materialistic, timber-bound views. 

How many things Mr. Gilligan, despite 
his thorough familiarity with the subject, 
has overlooked, or perhaps has never taken 
into consideration! 

Mr. Gilligan writes as if the God-given 
beauties of nature were all to be assessed 
in material terms. Nowhere does he men- 
tion the need of men for wilderness and its 
magnificent panoramas as sights to lift up 
their eyes—as things of beauty that are 2 
joy forever. Extend his views a little and 
you would find the tree-choppers climbing 
up to every merchantable timberline and 
defacing the scenery, and every sheepherder 
unloosing his hoofed flocks on highland 
grazing lands. Wherever a dollar might be 
made, the spoilers would be there, if so- 
ciety in its wisdom did not put some legis- 
lative restraints on them. 

Has Mr. Gilligan projected himself a cen- 
tury hence, when, the Census Bureau tells 
us, the population of the United States will 
be 480,000,000, with a density greater than 
that of present-day China? Assume that 
his views prevail, and our magnificent coun- 
try would have precious little wilderness 
left. The tree-choppers, the wool growers, 
the mad highway builders, the airplane en- 
thusiasts, will have it all staked out, cut up, 
saturated with gasoline fumes, probably 
littered with trash from teeming recrea- 
tionists, and so on, not to mention the slag 
heaps of mining enterprises, the hotels and 
motels, tourist cabins and summer homes. 

What will America be then, if steps are 
not taken soon to put aside our wild and 
wilderness areas so that the exploiters can 
never get at them? 

One more point about Mr. Gilligan’s 
views. He lays much stress on local autono- 
my over the disposition of wilderness areas, 
a typical 19th century view that forgets 
that this God-given American earth does 
not belong to any arbitrary local political 
entity but to all the people. For example, 
the Three Sisters Wilderness in Oregon 
cannot be said to be the property of the 
state of Oregon but of all of us no matter 
where we live, since it is in federal hands— 
and that means that every ‘American owns 
a share of it, whether he ever sees it or not. 

No, AMERICAN FORESTS, in bolstering its 
peculiar opposition to the Wilderness Bill, 
must come up with more sophisticated and 
perceptive arguments than Forester Gilli- 
gan has expressed. 


Anthony Netboy 
2344 S. W. Mitchell Street 
Portland 19, Oregon 
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The Body Still Breathes 


EpITor: 


I don’t give a hoot what sort of Wilder- 
ness Bill is passed just as long as it gets 
here quick and has plenty of teeth. I do 
know that so long as our forests and wilder- 
ness are well-protected at the present we 
can wrangle about their future uses with no 
loss to them. But with little protection, as 
seems to be the case today, we find less to 
wrangle over at the close of each day. 

Regarding your reply note to the letter 
of Mr. Randal F. Dickey, in the January 
issue Of AMERICAN FORESTS, I feel sure Mr. 
Dickey, myself, and all interested non-pro- 
fessionals would sit back and rest our oars 
were we assured that all said professionals 
were completely free to think and act in the 
manner in which they were trained. But, 
where many professionals today, perhaps 
out of necessity, will turn handsprings for 
hamburgers, knowing that industry, un- 
like us ill-advised citizens, always has a 
goodly supply of hamburgers to wave in 
front of the noses of the hungry, we feel 
our arguments well-directed but lacking 
steam. 

We disgruntled citizens also realize our 
shortcomings in competing with industry 
for your favors. For it does seem that the 
ability to furnish new doors or to buy the 
inside of the front page or either the in- 
side or the outside of the back page of 
AMERICAN FORESTS is beyond us. Neverthe- 
less, I feel you have all our sympathy. I 
think you are doing a good job consider- 
ing the burden you carry. 

Contrary to Mr. Dickey’s ways, I am stay- 
ing in. I can’t do any good on the outside 
and by sticking around, I will at least see 
which way they drag the body. 


Eben McMillan 


Cholame, California 


The New Front Door 


EDITOR: 


I am quite lost in admiration for the 
January issue of AMERICAN FORESTs, and 
thought that I would write and tell you so. 

First off there is the door, in itself a 
masterpiece of art and beauty, with the high 
distinction of the poem and editorial ac- 
companying it. As if these were not excite- 
ment enough, the issue also contains the 
Jean Giono article, and the delightful fish- 
ing piece “You get a Line.” 

In the miniature apartment in which I 
live, I've not room for even an extra book; 
but I intend to preserve AMERICAN FORESTS, 
January, 1959 as long as I preserve myself. 


Viola C. White 
2 Park Street 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Epiror: 

Just wish to tell you how very much | 
enjoyed your editorial “A Fragment of A 
Star.” I think it is perfectly delightful— 
“it reflects the sun’s rays in a warm, gold. 
en glow”—then down to the earthy every. 
day life—“The way it grows—so arrow 
straight . . . I hope this doesn’t disappear 
like that did.” 

I have been handling doors for nearly 
fifty years, and I feel just as I imagine you 
must about them. I have a large photo of 
the famous Ghilberti door on my office wall 
and it is beantiful— but a well-designed 
and manufactured wooden door is lovely 
too. 


You are to be congratulated that under 
your inspired handling what is perhaps, to 
many, just a prosaic and ordinary con- 
venience in a building has become “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 


George H. Parks, President 
General Sash and Door Co, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Kudos For Bush 


EpbITor: 


Kudos to your reviewer, Monroe Bush, 
for his comments (January, 1959) on the 
Handbook for Teaching Conservation and 
Resource-Use. He focuses sharply on a 
problem familiar to those of us, and our 
name is legion, now fighting for the restora- 
tion of quality in American education. 

The greatest single need of our public 
schools is for the teacher who, in addition 
to possessing a solid liberal education, is 
thoroughly trained in and devoted to the 
subject he teaches; who continues to read 
widely and deeply, and who perchance will 
contribute to the advancement of his field 
through research and active participation 
in it. Such teachers are rare, in conserva 
tion or any other field. 

The principal reason they are rare lies 
with those “thousands of bureaucrats and 
professors of education” who now run our 
public schools, who are often without a 
sound education themselves, and who in 
their self-assumed omniscience have decided 
that a teacher’s mastery of subject matter 
is only incidental; that methodology, fat 
from being a mere adjunct to good teach- 
ing, is an end in itself. They have there- 
fore proceeded, in accordance with Parkin- 
son’s Law, to invent, elaborate, refine, and 
redevelop ad infinitum, ad nauseam, the 
“pedagogic tricks and gimmicks” that Mr. 
Bush speaks of and that are then foisted 
upon the teacher at the expense of his 
substantive grasp of the field. 

This Handbook is a case in point: If the 
high school biology teachers to whom it is 
addressed were equipped in the first place 
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PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
New strategy for fighting forest fires..a Bell helicopter laying down a 
15-foot swath of water or chemical solution, with speéd, precision and 
safety. Just another way the helicopter is helping make dramatic cuts in 
the loss of valuable forest land. 


Other expert jobs the Bell can do: coordinate all ground action; rush 
replacements to critical areas; lift fire control equipment over inflam- 
mable forests to strategic points of attack; lay hose line; fly out the 
injured and fatigued; heal the wounds left by fire’s ravages through 
rapid reseeding. 


Vital equipment in fighting fire, the Bell helicopter is just as invaluable 
to the timberman in his logging operations. It saves him hours of travel 
time ; lets him keep close personal contact with the job; helps coordinate 
multiple logging projects. It is of major help in laying out roads, scout- 
ing new shows, transporting emergency parts, tools, supplies and per- 
sonnel. For information on how the Bell can help you. . ways to try and 
to buy .. write Bell Helicopter Corporation, Box 32C, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS °¢ SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





with a thorough education in their field, 
such a collection of rudimentary case 
studies as constitute this volume would be 
superfluous; but since they are not so 
equipped, they will have to fall back upon, 
or so the book’s compilers assume, a kind 
of wide-eyed, let’s-discover-Nature-together 
approach. This approach may be good fun 
(as suggested by the flyleaf photograph in 
the book—a group of youngsters fishing 
in the neighborhood pond), but it hardly 
promises to produce citizens literate about 
the crisis of conservation in the United 
States. 

In short, having just pushed my way 
through this book’s 439 pages of text, and 
having unavoidably concluded that it is 
nothing so much as a massive adumbration 
of the obvious, I heartily endorse Mr. Bush’s 
assessment. 


James D. Koerner 
Executive Secretary 

Council for Basic Education 
208 Union Trust Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


EpITor: 


Please refer to the “review” of Hand- 
book for Teaching of Conservation and Re- 
source Use by Richard L. Weaver, on page 
42 of your January, 1959 issue. 

Just what is this book about? The re- 
viewer doesn’t say. Maybe some of your 
readers, including the distinguished leaders 
mentioned in the last paragraph, would 
like to know. 


Shirley W. Allen 

Professor Emeritus of Forestry 
School of Natural Resources 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Brickbats for Bush 


EpDIToR: 


Your reviewer, Monroe Bush, -is entitled 
to his opinion of Joseph Krutch’s book on 
the Grand Canyon. I haven't read it, so I 
have no right to disagree. 

He, however, admitting that he has never 
visited the place, is not entitled to his state- 
ment that “The Grand Canyon, despite its 





Sixth Watershed Congress 


Former Rep. Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas, one 
of the nation’s outstanding water conservation- 
ists, has accepted an invitation to be the keynote 
speaker at the Sixth National Watershed Con- 
gress, May 25-27, at the Statler Hotel in Washing- 
ton,7D. C. Theme of the congress will be “Five 
Years of Progress,” and Mr. Hope’s topic will be 
“The March of Watershed Progress.” 

Invitations have also been extended to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, and Governor Howard J. Edmond- 
son, of Oklahoma. The General Committee, 
headed by C. R. Gutermuth, said it was particularly hopeful that the 
President could address the Congress’ Annual Banquet the evening 
of May 25. The President replied that his schedule was such that he 
could not give a firm reply until the third week in April. 

Purpose of bringing the congress back to Washington after re- 
gional meetings in Oklahoma, Georgia, and Texas is to review prog- 
ress in small watersheds management since the formation of the con- 
gress, and to give members of the House and Senate an opportunity 
to engage in such a review. 

Features of the congress will be presentation of five or six repre- 
sentative case histories by local organizations engaged in watershed 
development, and a general session on problems likely to be en- 
countered in the next five years. A panel composed of top-flight ad- 
ministrators and legislators, to be moderated by a nationally-known 
news commentator, will also be a big attraction. 

A star attraction at previous congresses has been the annual water- 
shed tour, and the presentation in Washington, D. C. should be of out- 
standing interest as a prime example of pressures caused by people 
on resources. With the aid of Lathrop E. Smith, president of the 
Rock Creek Watershed Association, and other Washington and Mary- 
land civic leaders, plans are now being made to take the delegates 
on a tour of the Rock Creek Watershed—an area of approximately 
76 square miles which contains the homes of over 250,000 people in 
45 communities, ranging from highly urban to attractive farm and 
woodland areas. Recurring floods, destruction of recreation and play 
areas, health dangers, destructive land practices, and poor farm prac- 
tices are some of the problems being encountered in this promising 
area at the doorstep of the nation’s capital. The problems presented 
by this watershed should be of special interest to foresters and agri- 
culturalists, for it is oné that is by no means confined to the Greater 
Washington area. j 





Mr. Hope 





immensities, is simply not big en igh for 
a book.” 

It isn’t a question of “immensities” pyt 
of facets. The geological, ecological, his. 
torical, scenic and legendary aspec's of the 
canyon are far more vital than its size, and 
any one of these features is “big enough 
for a book.” 

I’ve explored the canyon, from both rims 
since 1924 on frequent trips. I believe that 
Bush punctured his own balloon when he 
admitted that he had never been there. 


Dick Carpente 
505 York Rd. . 
Jenkintown, Pa, 


The Garnjobst Letter 
EpITor: 

I should like to comment on Dr. Garn- 
jobst’s letter concerning the inclusion of 
more technical articles in AMERICAN FORESTS, 

I have been a subscriber for several years, 
and during this time the magazine has been 
steadily improving. The January issue js 
excellent. Being a professional forester and 
exposed to technical matter most of the 
time, I find it refreshing to be able to read 
a publication dealing with the non-tech- 
nical aspects of forestry. Articles on for- 
estry in other countries, as well as political 
and social aspects of the profession are, in 
the long run, perhaps more important than 
technical problems. 

AMERICAN FORESTS is basically a magazine 
for the layman; however, I feel it should be 
read by all professional foresters. Let's keep 
it the way it is. 

I might also say to Dr. Garnjobst that 
there is very little or no meat in many 
technical articles. For articles on silvicul- 
ture, soils, plant physiology, etc., I would 
recommend the Journal of Forestry, pub- 
lished by the Society of American Foresters, 
which I also receive monthly. This is also 
available to non-foresters by subscription. 

Congratulations on a superb magazine, 
and let’s have more color pictures. Perhaps 
you could introduce a series on forestry in 
the 49 states similar to your Arizona cover- 
age. 

Carl J. Sagmuller 
Montana State Forestry Dept. 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Spruce Gumming 
EpiTor: 


Yesterday, I was happy to receive a letter 
from Mrs. Frances Blanchard, retired social 
editor of the Boston Herald, enclosing a 
reprint of “Spruce Gumming in Old New 
England,” published in the Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Evening Gazette, January 
15, 1959. I am giving you this clipping, as 
I have the same thing in the copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS. 

Mrs. Blanchard wrote me in part: 

“I thought that you might enjoy seeing 
your Spruce Gum article as it appeared on 
the editorial page of the Worcester Gazette 
this week. It is very interesting, and in- 
trigued me because I used to dig spruce 
gum off of the spruce trees in our yard in 
Westboro (Massachusetts) when I was 4 
child. 

“You didn’t say in your story that when 
you have worn out spruce gum by chewing 
it too long, it crumbles and fades to a pink- 
ish color. There was an imitation spruce 
gum that we used to buy in the candy 
stores that lacked the real spruce pungent 
flavor.” 

J. Almus Russell 
1100 Colonial St. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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The JOHN DEERE AAQ CRAWLER 


— on the map, new profits follow the pur- 
chase of this hustling crawler! Lower costs are 
the biggest reason. Lower first cost, minimum main- 
tenance, and fewer dollars for fuel—these are the 
Savings that mean greater net for you with the John 
Deere “440.” 

Increased production is the other part of the story. 
Highly maneuverable in all kinds of terrain, and with 
power to spare, the John Deere “440” brings out pay- 
loads where the “Road Closed” sign would be up for 
many other units. 

These advantages work for you in many ways, too— 


a JOHN DEERE 


a ORCI CTA AC, 


/ Tractors and Equipment 








with the wide choice of John Deere logging equip- 
ment available. Matched equipment includes trailing 
and integral log arches, inside- or outside-mounted 
bulldozers, fork-type log loaders, fire-line plow, and 
the free-spooling Gearmatic winchdrum. 


Gasoline or Diesel 


Select your John Deere “440” with gasoline or Diesel 
power, to fit your over-all operation. And to get your 
unit on the job sooner, buy it through terms of the 
John Deere Credit Plan. Coupon brings the detailed 
information you need. 


JOHN DEERE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS e Dept. D-55-N 
Please send me your latest literature on the John Deere Crawler 


Tractors and Equipment; also information on the John Deere 
Credit Plan. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
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After a day’s travel on the Wind River Expedition these 
Trail Riders decided to pitch their camp at Clear Creek 


Riders pause to admire magnificent mountain scene 


Dorothy Dixon Announces the Western 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness Expeditions 
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Group fords Green River in the Wind River Mountains of Wyoming. Two expeditions 
are scheduled to explore the historic region of Bridger National Forest this year 











Trail Riders cross summit of Buckskin Pass, elevation 12,800 feet, on Maroon Bells-Snowmass Expedi- 
tion. This trip, in open mountain country, includes spectacularly colorful section of the Rocky Mts. 


HE most intriguing, primitive 

country between the land of 
pueblos and purple deserts in the 
Southwest, the lofty, rugged, alpine 
region of the High Sierras, and the 
glaciated peaks of the northern 
Rocky Mountains will challenge the 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness this 
summer. Fifteen expeditions are 
scheduled, 14 by horseback and one 
by canoe, through 10 fascinating 
wilderness areas. The cheerful call 
of “Riders Up!” will start the riders 
on their way each day. 


The season’s first expedition, be- 
ginning July 7, will venture into the 
High Uintas Wilderness Area in the 
Ashley National Forest—a region ol 
many lakes, mountain streams, and 
dense coniferous forests. A group 
of 20 horseback riders, after assem- 
bling at the Vernal Hotel, Vernal, 
Utah, will spend 10 days exploring 
this far-flung wild land at the “back 
of the beyond.” Fishing grounds 
here are considered excellent. Bob 
Davis will again outfit this party. 

(Turn to page 43) 


After “catching” their dinner, riders enjoyed fine meal on shore of Spangle 
Lake. Area is included in Sawtooth Expedition, long-time favorite of riders 
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John B. Schutte 


John B. Schutte, postmaster of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, is a veteran 
of 6 Trail Rider Expeditions, and an 
avid outdoor photographer. The photo- 
graphs appearing on these pages and 
the cover photograph in color were 
taken by Mr. Schutte on his various 
trips. All of his hobbies, of which he 
has many, are associated with the out- 
doors—trout fishing, fly tying, hunting 
deer and elk, horseback riding, photog- 
raphy, and pack trips with the Trail 
Riders. Mr. Schutte is taking another 
trip with the Trail Riders this summer. 





Dam at Lake Piedmont, one of the many flood control reservoirs in the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District of Ohio 


The Muskingum Stands Firm 


EVASTATING floods struck a 

five-state area in the Midwest a 
vicious blow in January. Damage in 
Ohio alone was set at 100 million 
dollars. Thousands of homes were 
swept away where forgetful people 
continued to build in low areas that 
have experienced serious floods in 
the past. As the waters finally re- 
ceded, citizens in Columbus and else- 
where headed for their homes with 
brooms and shovels to clear away 
acres of rich topsoil, in the form of 
silt, that had been deposited in their 
front yards, living rooms and kit- 
chens. One man who had every right 
to say “I told you so!”—and did— 
was Don Weaver, editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Columbus Citizen. 
Two weeks before the flood, Weaver, 
an ardent campaigner for the recent- 
ly abandoned Scioto-Sandusky Con- 
servancy District, had predicted flatly 
that Columbus might experience a 
bad flood. When it happened, he 


front-paged a three-column map of 
the proposed district and appropri- 
ately slugged it with the caption, “It 
Could Have Been.” 

But what of that former bad actor, 
the Muskingum River? In days gone 
by, the Muskingum would have been 
leading the onslaught of the Four 
Horsemen in spreading death and 
misery. Headlines in New Philadel- 
phia and Dover newpsapers told the 
story. The story was that the Mus- 
kingum was standing firm, as Army 
engineers turned the wheels that 
caused high water to back up into 
14 dams and dry reservoirs built by 
the Muskingum Watershed Conserv- 
ancy District on tributaries of the 
former marauder. A_ two-column 
headline in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Plain Dealer over a New Philadel- 
phia story told it all. “Flood Control 
Dams Now Proving Their Worth,” 
the headline said. 

“We know there would have been 


extremely heavy damage had it not 
been for the dam system,” Bryce C. 
Browning, executive secretary of the 
district told a Plain Dealer corres 
pondent. Browning and other civic 
leaders headed the campaign years 
ago that led to the ambitious Mus 
kingum flood control program in the 
days of the depression. 

“The Corps of Engineers did one 
of the finest jobs we have ever seen 
in the control of flooding in this 
area,” Walter C. Begland, of the dis 
trict’s Land Department told Ameri- 
can Forests. ““They are to be given a 
lot of credit for the operation of our 
dams and reservoirs.” 

According to the corps, the fol- 
lowing figures, which give the actual 
stage reached by the streams at vari 
ous points, and the flood stage that 
would have been reached if dams and 
reservoirs of the Muskingum Con- 


(Turn to page 63) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


ADMINISTRATION ATTEMPTS TO HOLD SPENDING IN LINE WITH INCOME are reflected in the 
budget items for forestry and related conservation activities. Modest cuts 
have been suggested in some forestry items (see tabulation page 62), but with 
few exceptions the forestry programs of the federal agencies will be able to 
continue at about the same level as in Fiscal Year 1958. Total Forest Service 
request is $6.8 million less than that estimated for last year, but $2.5 mil- 
lion of this is made up of a non-recurring item for construction of research 
facilities. Other reductions include about $1.5 million from funds for de- 
velopment of recreational facilities on national forests, $.7 million'in 
funds for emergency insect control programs, and $2.4 million from employee 
housing and other structural improvements. An increase for timber sales ad- 
ministration of $2.8 million will make possible the sale of 10 billion board 
feet of national forest timber during the fiscal year. 


WHILE THE REQUEST FOR FOREST RESEARCH FUNDS remains the same as for Fiscal 1958, there 
is a possibility that these might be increased somewhat. Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, Georgia, has asked the House Appropriations Committee for 


additional research funds for the South, and for increases for recreation and 
wildlife management. 








STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY FUNDS are requested at the same level as for the current 
year, except for federal aid to state forest tree nursery programs under the 
Clarke-McNary Act. The Administration is attempting to have the states grad- 
ually pick up the total burden of operation of forest tree nurseries. It is 
expected, however, that efforts of the Association of State Foresters to have 
these funds restored will be effective. The association is also asking the 
Congress to increase the federal appropriation for cooperative forest fire 
control to $20 million dollars instead of the $10 million now in the budget. 
The state foresters are using the findings of a study made by the Battelle 
Memorial Institute which indicate that the federal contribution to state and 
private forest fire control should be proportionately larger than at present. 
While it is unlikely that the Congress will go all the way to $20 million on 
this item, some increase is anticipated. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF SOME OF THE WESTERN FOREST INDUSTRIES have asked for further in- 
creases in timber management and access road funds for both the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management, in order to accelerate the management of 
the northwestern forests and to provide more timber for industry use. 


STRONG EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE BY CONSERVATION ORGANIZATIONS to increase the funds for 
forest fire control in Alaska. Last year the Bureau of Land Management was 
able to start work on smoke jumper stations in Alaska, but unless additional 


funds are made available, the agency will be unable to man these facilities in 
1959. 











FUNDS FOR FORESTRY on Indian lands, in the national parks, and in the TVA programs re- 
main at about the same levels as in 1958. 


CONSIDERABLE ENTHUSIASM FOR A YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAM, similar to the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps program of the 1930's and early 1940's, is being gen- 
erated by Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, who introduced a bill for this pur- 
pose, with 19 co-sponsors. In the House, Representatives Blatnik of Minnesota 
and Pfost of Idaho have introduced similar bills. While recognizing that the 
CCC program made record accomplishments in forestry and related conservation 


(Turn to next page) 











WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—Continued 


fields, it is believed by many persons that a similar program is not ess-en- 
tial either to forestry advancement or to youth employment at this time. The 
measure has great political potential, however. 


THE NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION, established last year 
but just getting under way in its study of recreational needs and potent als, 
has two new Senate appointees: Senators Dworshak of Idaho and Martin of ‘owa 
have been named to fill the commission spots formerly held by Senators Wat- 
kins of Utah and Barrett of Wyoming. Other Senate members are Anderson of 
New Mexico and Neuberger of Oregon. House members are Representatives Ullman 
of Oregon, Pfost of Idaho, Collier of Illinois, and Saylor of Pennsylvania, 
In view of the far-reaching study to be headed by this commission, it is 
expected that action on the proposed National Wilderness Preservation System 
will be delayed until the commission reports to the Congress in 1961. 


HEARINGS HELD BY SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE on the problems of small forest in- 
dustry were concluded January 31 in Washington, D. C. An earlier hearing had 
been held in Superior, Wis., in November. As in the Wisconsin hearing, little I 
support for or need for further federal legislation specifically in behalf of i 
the small operators was evident. There are indications, however, that small 
forest industry is not taking full advantage of such programs as Small Busi- 











mony 








ark. 
ness Administration loans, federal technical assistance, etc. It is expected We 
that the Small Business Committee will recommend that the federal agencies creas 
step up the pace of their programs among small operators. prob 
FOR PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT IN THE PURCHASE OF FEDERAL TIMBER as required under the ye 
Morse amendments to the Small Business Act, Small Business Administration has Re 
set a cut-off size of 100 employees in its definition of small forest in- have 
dustry. It has further identified the smaller units as being wholly inde- rt 
pendent, even to the point of not being financed by industries having more — 
than 100 employees. In any area of federal timber sales activities, a quali- = 

fying small forest industry may request set-asides of timber for their exclu- fm 

Sive bidding. The details of such set-asides and bidding arrangements will a 

be developed by SBA and the federal timber-management agencies concerned. ye 

WHILE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE members are minutely scanning every budgeted fres 
item, these experts are at the same time exhibiting a lively interest in new and 

ideas as they relate to forestry, Chief Forester Kenneth B. Pomeroy reported G 
following his appearance before the committee on February 9. Following the tory 
forester's testimony, the committee headed by Rep. Don Magnuson (D. Wash.) Per 

fired questions at him for a half hour on AFA's recently completed poll of —fo 
members on small woodlands management needs, and also on forest research. All bet 


members of the committee were supplied with copies of the poll. Dr. Ivor D. 
Fenton (R. Pa.) showed keen interest in insect and disease problems, and in- 
quired about chestnut blight, oak wilt and Dutch elm disease. Rep. Ben R. fre 
Jensen (R. Iowa) asked for details on the timber trespass situation in BLM 
forests, and indicated the committee intended to do something about it. 








rap 
MR. POMEROY TOLD THE COMMITTEE THAT AFA: 1) recommended better fire protection for the 
Alaska; 2) asked control of trespass on BLM forests; 3) approved a 20 per cent = 
increase in timber sale funds for the Forest Service, because each dollar so xt 
expended brings back $10 to the federal treasury; 4) deplored the proposed peer 
14 per cent cut in recreation funds and the 22 per cent cut in funds for - 
structural improvements; 5) asked that a $726,800 cut in insects and disease de 
control work be restored; 6) asked that research in watershed management, util- 
ization, and insect and disease control be increased; 7) pointed to the desires cle 
of AFA woodland owners as expressed in the American Forests opinion poll; 8) Se 
asked that research in the effect of chemicals on fish and wildlife be in- lat 
creased to the full Congressional authorization of $280,000 annually; and 9) fa 
recommended that Mission 66 of the Park Service and Operation Outdoors of the we 
Forest Service be carried forward as planned, on schedule and with no cutbacks. _ 
At their last board meeting, AFA directors were inclined to believe that both 27 
of these programs going full tilt probably represented the barest minimum El 
needs in this growing field. es 
REP. ROBERT L. F. SIKES (D. FLA.) reminded the Appropriations Committee that Red China lit 
has planted 25 million acres to trees in a four-year period, and asked members G 
to restore the half million dollar cut proposed for cooperative tree planting. re 
(Turn to page 62) ‘ 
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By MONROE BUSH 


A TONIC FOR TIRED BLOOD 


HE imperfections of democracy 

and free enterprise are as com- 
monplace as ugly starlings in a city 
park. We take them for granted. 
We grow in our cynicism, and in 
creasingly tolerate solutions to our 
problems that are neither democratic 
nor free. 

This is the weak way of men who 
have permitted their faith in de- 
mocracy to be eroded by difficult 
times. What a tonic it is, then, to 
discover a book like Green Power by 
James Stevens (Superior Publishing 
Company, Seattle. 1958. $3.00). Here 
is an answer for the “tired blood” 
of the American spirit. Here is 
fresh evidence that democracy can 
and does work. 


Green Power is specifically a his- 
tory of the timber of the Olympic 
Peninsula, and of Public Law 273 
—for long-term contractual relations 
between the Forest Service and pri- 
vate industry. In a more general 
sense, however, it is a testament to a 
lree society's ability to help itself. 

The problem in this case was the 
rape and ruin which had damaged 
the forests and impoverished the 
communities of the Olympic sawmill 
area. The rebirth that has come by 
way of the Shelton Cooperative Sus- 
tained Yield Unit is the answer that 
democracy-in-action supplied. 

Former logger James Stevens was 
closely associated with both the late 
Senator Charles McNary and the 
late great forester, W. B. Greeley, 
fathers of Public Law 273. In 
writing of these two men, therefore, 
and of the renaissance which P. L. 
273 brought to the Shelton-McCleary- 
Elma area, Stevens possessed a 
wealth of personal knowledge. But 
more than that, he possessed a sharp 
literary skill, which has produced in 
Green Power one of the best-written 


resource publications to appear in 
years. 
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Under this law, an agreement was 
reached in late 1946 between the 
Simpson Logging Company and the 
Forest Service for the management 
of an immense tract of timber on a 
sustained-yield basis for 100 years. 
Here was the prospect of 100 million 
board feet of logs a year to support 
the region, and the first ten years 
have amply justified initial enthu- 
siasm. 

Appropriately, the new door at 
the entrance to The American For- 
estry Association’s Washington head- 
quarters, featured on the cover of 
the January issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, was furnished by _ the 
Simpson Logging Company from 
Douglasfir cut under the sustained- 
yield terms of P. L. 273. In a real 
sense, therefore, this door, like the 
book Green Power, is testimony to 
the free and profitable cooperation 
which is possible between govern- 
ment and private industry, for the 
common good of an entire region. 


Stevens has documented the years 
of preparation and the stubborn 
leadership that a mutual program 
of this sort requires. But if a formula 
could be found for the management 
of timber by private industry for the 
long-term public welfare, it should 
be equally possible to approach 
other social and economic problems 
in the same spirit. All that is needed 
are men like McNary and Greeley, 
and Stevens himself, who, while re- 
cognizing that the free way may not 
be the easy way, believe nevertheless 
that it is the best way. 


The importance of such a forestry 
law as P. L. 273 for world forestry 
in general becomes apparent with 
a study of World Timber, Trends 
and Prospects by Thorsten Streyffert, 
Dean of the Royal School of For- 
estry at Stockholm (Almqvist & 
Wiksell, Stockholm, 1958). This is 
the best, most up-to-date survey of 


the world’s forests and their future 
that is available. It is a major work. 
Not only foresters, but economists 
and diplomats and industrialists will 
use this book. It is essential reference 
material for all who are actively con- 
cerned with the well-being of the 
peoples of the earth. 

No sentences are more basic to 
the theme of World Timber than 
those which Streyffert writes on page 
13: “It should be possible to estimate 
that part of the world’s consumption 
of industrial timber which must still 
be gained from virgin forests as 
being almost half of the world’s total 
fellings of industrial timber. Con- 
sequently quite a considerable part 
of the world’s consumption of in- 
dustrial timber must be supplied in 
a way which cannot, in the long run, 
be maintained.” 

He goes on to observe: “. . . the 
problem regarding world timber 
supply is, in simplified terms, to 
adapt the rate of cutting in the re- 
maining virgin forests in such a way 
that the new forest generation can 
be ready to provide for the needs of 
timber before the reserves of the 
fairly accessible virgin forest tracts 
have been exhausted.” 

Unless this second-growth genera- 
tion is at such a rate as to replace 
the virgin tracts when they are ex- 
hausted, Streyffert sees no other al- 
ternative than for world consump- 
tion to be forced downward toward 
the level of the then-existing supply, 
thus slowing the world’s material 
advance—and obviously adding to 
our ever-present political problems. 

Let us hope that copies of Green 
Power will find their way into these 
other parts of the world where either 
virgin forests still exist, or second- 
growth is coming on. Then, perhaps, 
in other political and economic con- 
texts, within the framework of 
strange cultures, the wisdom of co- 

(Turn to page 41) 
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Trail Rider of the Wilderness looking toward Glacier Peak scans the fog, blanketing magnificent timber on valley floor below, 
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New Wilderness Proposed 


HE proposal to establish Glacier 
Peak Wilderness Area in Wash- 
ington State was announced last 
month by the Forest Service. Under 
this plan, 422,925 acres of the Cas- 
cade Mountain Range around Gla- 
cier Peak would be preserved as 
wilderness. It is an area that has 
been highly regarded for its scenic 
qualities for several decades. 
Northwest Regional Forester J. 
Herbert Stone, in issuing the Forest 
Service’s new wilderness proposal 
said, ““The Forest Service has made 
a careful analysis of all resources, 
uses, and characteristics of the gen- 
eral locality. We have made our best 
estimate of the long-range require- 
ments of all interested groups. Full 
consideration has been given to the 
protection and use of the area, and 
to coordinating wilderness values 
with existing and forthcoming devel- 
opments. Establishment of the Gla- 
cier Peak wilderness area is in har- 
mony with the multiple-use concept 
of national forest management.” 
Glacier Peak dominates the pyro- 
posed wilderness area, which strad- 
dles the Cascade Divide. It is the 
fourth highest peak in Washington, 
and can be seen from many Puget 
Sound communities. In addition to 
Glacier Peak, there are over 30 
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mountains with elevations of 8,000 
feet or more, divided almost equally 
on the east and west sides of the 
Cascade Divide. 

As the name implies, Glacier Peak 
is capped with glaciers which radi- 
ate from the summit in all direc- 
tions. The most interesting of these 
is Chocolate Glacier, because it is 
ene of the few “live” glaciers in the 
country, having advanced about 200 
feet each year for the past five years. 
Nearly all of the higher peaks and 
ridges in the area cradle ice fields. 

Elevations in this region range 
from 2,000 feet in the lowest valley 
floor to 10,528 feet at Glacier Peak. 
Because of the wide variation in ele- 
vation and the difference in grow- 
ing conditions on the east and west 
sides, there is an unusual contrast 
of virgin forest types. Douglasfir, 
western hemlock, and western red- 
cedar grow principally below 3,000 
feet on the humid west side. Pacific 
silver fir, Alaska cedar, and western 
white pine range from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet, and alpine fir, mountain hem- 
lock, and whitebark pine from 5,000 
feet to the timberline. On the drier 
east side, the principal species at the 
lower elevations are ponderosa pine, 
Douglasfir, western hemlock, western 
redcedar, and Pacific silver fir. Al- 


pine fir, lodgepole pine, and alpine 
larch occur near the timberline. 

Operable, commercial-sized timber 
stands occupy 10 per cent of the to- 
tal acreage included in the Forest 
Service proposal. This represents 
about 1.8 billion board feet of tim- 
ber, with an estimated annual allow- 
able cut of 13 million board feet. 
Most of this is on the west side of 
the Cascades. Another 4 per cent of 
the area has commercial-sized stands 
that are inoperable because of un- 
stable soil, isolation, or extremely 
steep slopes. 

Approximately 3,200 people visit- 
ed this area in 1958. With improved 
access, both roadside and wilderness 
use will greatly increase, the Forest 
Service believes. Adequate recrea- 
tional facilities will be needed along 
future roads in the corridors. It is 
estimated that a: least 20,000 addi- 
tional visitors per year will use the 
White Chuck and Suiattle areas 
when roads are constructed. 

The Forest Service has issued no- 
tices that public hearings will be 
held in October, 1959 before final 
action is taken on this plan. How- 
ever, formal establishment of the 
Glacier Peak Wilderness Area, un- 
der regulation U-l, rests with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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“Yo You Remember When... ?” 


As this is written, AFA’s Dorothy Dixon, or “Dot” as 
she is affectionately known to 3,000 Trail Riders, is on 
her way out to Chicago for the annual spring reunion of 
our Trail Riders of the Wilderness. About 100 riders 
from all over the United States will congregate at the 
Congress Hotel again this year, and if events follow the 
usual pattern there will be two, and only two, principal 
events. The first will be the best dinner the hotel can 
provide. The second will consist of sitting up till 4 a.m. 
or thereabouts looking at colored slides and motion pic- 
tures taken by various riders on their pack trips. 

They have a wonderful time. Moreover, this marathon 
showing of slides will be dominated by one expression 
that will be repeated over and over as the night wears on. 
The expression is, “Do you remember when . . . ?” mean- 
ing “Do you remember when Joe climbed into the sleep- 
ing bag head first on the Cascade Crest trip and got 
stuck?” or “Do you remember when Mary got swept into 
the current when she hooked that trout on the Maroon 
Bells trip?” 

AFA’s Trail Riders, a tightly-knit group, have thou- 
sands of “Do you remember when’s?” that they exchange 
in letters the year around and more particularly at the 
spring reunion as arranged by Mrs. Dixon and Miss Mar- 
garet Gausewitz, of Kansas City. During the winter, Miss 
Gausewitz, or “Maggie” as she is known to the riders, 
serves as medical technician for Trans-World Airlines. 
But Trail Rider season finds her on her way as an assist- 
ant to various outfitters who conduct the trips. As a re- 
sult, she has seen a lot of wilderness back country since 
she first ventured into the Gila in 1939. Not that so 
much wilderness riding is unique. A number of AFA 
tiders have taken as many as 16 trips and keep coming 
back for more. In the 26 years AFA has been conducting 
the trips, 3,000 riders have traversed more than 20,000 
wilderness miles in 12 different states on 212 expeditions. 

What are the chief conservation concerns of Trail 
Riders as reported by foresters and packers the last two 
seasons? Many of these riders are enthusiastic amateur 
botanists and ornithologists, and they urge AFA to work 
for more and more research regarding the growing use 
of insecticides on forest land. “Get the facts and report 
them,” they all say. 

Others ask if it is true that wilderness is shrinking. 
That it is certainly shrinking in the aggregate is, of 
course, well known to everyone. Who doesn’t recall a 
sylvan boyhood haunt that has disintegrated in recent 
times? We recall a delightful waterfall in northern New 
York. Once upon a time you could swim through that 
falls and sit serenely on a slippery rock behind a curtain 
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of cascading water. Last time we saw the falls, it 
wouldn't curtain a chipmunk, much less a skinny boy. 

On the managed national forests, it’s a different story, 
we are glad to say. Some have said, of course, that wilder- 
ness is shrinking here, too, since the peak year of 1939, 
but that has never seemed quite fair to us. In 1939, the 
forests had 14,235,414 acres classified as either roadless, 
wilderness, wild or primitive. But in 1941, 432,000 of 
those acres in the High Sierra Primitive Area were trans- 
ferred to Kings Canyon National Park, which, while not 
lost to wilderness, were certainly lost to national forests 
wilderness. 

Even so, we find the Forest Service today has more 
wild areas than in 1939—82 now as compared to 75 then 
—and it adds up to a total of 13,920,448 acres in road- 
less, wilderness, wild and primitive areas. If you add the 
High Sierra acreage turned over to the parks, this sur- 
passes the 1939 total. Then too, as far back as 1938, an- 
other 260,000 acres in national forests wilderness was 
given to the Olympic National Park for enlargement. So 
it would seem the Forest Service has managed to expand 
its own wilderness areas while adding substantially to 
the parks at the same time. 

AFA contends this is pretty good wilderness steward- 
ship and wonders why the Wilderness Bill is necessary at 
all. One wonders also if Wilderness Bill advocates, in 
their enthusiasm, aren’t pushing the panic button in the 
wrong place when they seek to throw a net over national 
forest wilderness. If they are deeply disturbed over 
shrinking wilderness, one wonders why they are concen- 
trating on areas that are already being well managed in- 
stead of concentrating on the really basic problem which 
resides in the breeding habits of the American people 
and which create a growing pressure on all land. 

Then too, AFA’s board doubts the wisdom of any bill 
that tends to develop a legislative history in the direction 
of a single use on a perpetual basis. The Wilderness Bill 
does that very thing despite the fact that wilderness use 
represents less than one per cent of all recreational use 
on the forests at a time when overall recreational use de- 
velopment is the crying need of the hour. Moreover, to 
enact this bill as presently drawn would be regarded as a 
clear-cut challenge by water, mining, lumbering, grazing, 
and recreational users in every state in the West. And 
who could argue, with the whole world in turmoil, that 
their claim to special legislative privilege is less worthy 
than that of wilderness? 

In setting up the forests, Roosevelt and Pinchot wisely 
recommended a fair shake for all with special privileges 
for none. We believe we ought to keep it that way. 
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West Virginia is reviving the tradition 


By ROBERT R. BOWERS 


of roasting chestnuts before the fireplace during the fall, winter, and spring months 


1 t 


T the turn of the century, the 

American chestnut was as much 
a part of Christmas time in West 
Virginia as the Christmas tree. It was 
as traditional as the stockings over 
the fireplace, mistletoe, and the 
stuffed turkey on the dinner table. 
In fact, few families in the state 
celebrated Christmas without roast- 
ing chestnuts on Christmas Eve, and 
stuffing the turkey on Christmas day 
with chestnut dressing. 


Old timers speak almost reverent 
ly of the fabulous crops of chest 
nuts which fell early each fall, and 
were gathered to carry to school @& 
part of their lunch buckets and to 
carry home to feast upon in the 
evening. Nostalgia can be seen i 
the eyes of any man over a halt 
century old, as he recalls the days of 
long ago when the chestnut was 
found in every corner of the state, 
in every woodlot, on every hillside. 
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It was in the chestnut woods where 
the squiri« ls were found in droves, 
where the wild turkey feasted and 

t fat, and the deer, bear, grouse 
and even quail stored extra weight 
for the Jong winter ahead. 

The chestnut was the foundation 
of hunting. More than that, however, 
it was the foundation of a tradition 
which has nearly faded from the 
memory of more than two-thirds of 
our people. 

It happened suddenly. Or per- 
haps it just seemed sudden. One 
day the state awoke to find that the 
chestnut was gone. Towering snags, 
dead, gaunt, and ghostly-looking, 
silhouetted every skyline in every 
woodland, on every hillside. Some- 
thing had happened, and the people 
became sad. When a tradition dies, 
there is always sadness. Except for a 
few stout-hearted individuals who 
dream openly and constantly, the 
tradition of the chestnut would have 
long since been nothing but a fad- 
ing memory in West Virginia. 

The blight which hit this fabulous 








Typical Chinese chestnut cluster from 
Rexroad’s 14-year-old trees at Duffy 


To prevent bursting while being heated 
the tip should be pared off chestnut 


tree came from Asia. It was intro- 
duced in New York State around the 
turn of the century. It was a fungus 
native to Japan, China and Korea, 
and was thought to have entered on 
imported Asiatic chestnut nursery 
trees. Up until that time, there were 
no plant quarantine laws, and the 
disease traveled, swift and deadly, 
throughout the range through Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and sections of many other South- 
eastern and Notheastern states, home 
range of the native American chest- 
nut. 

The infection spread rapidly from 
its center in New York City and, like 
a deadly plague, engulfed North, 
South, East and West, advancing 
into the Allegheny Mountains and 
to the Appalachians. The infectious 
disease was spread by birds, in- 
sects, wind and — perhaps the 
greatest distance—by man transport- 
ing infected trees from state to state. 
Once the blight hit, it was both 
fast and deadly. Less than fifty years 





after the blight fungus was discov- 
ered in America, it had reached into 
every part of its natural range. It is 
estimated by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service that the chestnut trees 
wiped out by this deadly fungus 
were equivalent to more than nine 
million acres of the forest stands of 
pure chestnut. 

This year there was a relative 
abundance of native American chest- 
nuts—but relative only to the pres- 
ent, and not to the past, because 
one tree producing a handful of nuts 
is an abundance today. Today most 
of the nuts from the American chest- 
nut come from sprouts which, 
through some miracle, have survived 
and grown, perhaps for their last 
year. Chances are that these same 
trees will be dead next fall. 

The blight infections have trav- 
eled as far as the American and 
European chestnut orchards of 
Washington, Oregon, California and 
British Columbia. New infections 


are still occurring in these areas. 
(Turn to page 48) 





Jimmy stands beside one of his chestnuts which he also uses for shade trees. 
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Chinese chestnuts are nicely shaped, and their leaves are a lustrous green. 
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Parks Superintendent Richard 
Armstrong examines young tree 


Master tree charts, indicating the position of various species planted, 
will serve as guides for future planting, as the city of Aurora expands 





MASTER PLANTING PLAN 
SOUTH OF COLFAX-HAVANA TO PEORIA 
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By FLORENCE K. FRAME 


OR the past four years, every day 

has been Arbor Day in Aurora, 
Colorado, and a fabulous 12,000 trees 
now line practically every street and 
parkway in the city, giving promise 
of cooling, eye-soothing shade and 
ageless beauty. 


As you might suspect, this astound- 
ing feat didn’t just happen. It was 
the result of diligent and enthusias- 
tic planning and planting. But when 
you ask any resident of Aurora if the 
city’s new personality is worth it, 
you'll get an emphatic “I'll say so!” 
answer. 

“When you drive through stripped 
and naked housing developments as 
I often do,” says an Aurora salesman 
who travels all over the country, 
“and you don’t see a single tree- 
shaded spot, you get to appreciate 
trees more and more. A city with 
lots of trees makes you feel the peo- 
ple who live there take pride in their 
town.” 

Until 1954, Aurora, just east of 
Denver, looked much like any other 
Great Plains city. Having tripled its 
population to 35,000 in ten years, it 
became known as one of the West's 
most rapidly growing cities, but its 


AMERICAN FORESTS 





planted on an Aurora street in 1954, already give promise of benefits to come 
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five square miles were fast becoming 
one of the most barren, as well. 

Then, with true tree-loving Arbor 
Day spirit, members of several civic 
and service clubs decided to do some- 
thing about it. The result: an all- 
out campaign for a city-wide street 
tree-planting program. The response 
was instant and overwhelming. 

“We started by planting several 
hundred American elms the length 


A CITY 


of one boulevard and flowering crab 
down another,” says Henry Geste- 
field, who helped get the planting 
program under way, and still serves 
as landscape consultant for the city. 

Before long, the project had snow- 
balled beyond volunteer size, and the 
city stepped in to take over. With an 
aroused and interested citizenry and 
a cooperative city government under 
the leadership of city manager Ear] 


P. Sandquist and later Mayor Allen 
Bradley, the project was bound to 
succeed. 

Although Aurorans may not have 
been aware of it, a recent national 
survey states that hundreds of newly 
developing urban areas desperately 
need more trees. Without them, 
home owners and prospective prop- 
erty owners will lose a storehouse of 
benefits in privacy, health, beauty, 
and protection. It has been proven in 
city after city that trees provide many 
vital benefits. They combat air pol- 
lution by releasing oxygen into the 
air and by trapping dust; serve as a 
protection against the extremes of 
weather; provide privacy without 
cutting off light or air; serve as an 
effective cooling machine in the sum- 
mer and a buffer against freezing 
winds in the winter; increase prop- 
erty values (a house on a tree-shaded 
street in one city brought $400 more 
than its twin two blocks away on a 
treeless street); add beauty and char- 
acter to a growing city, especially one 
suffering from bulldozer blight, and 
pay dividends in renewed civic pride 
and responsibility. 

It will be some years before Aurora 
can enjoy all these benefits, but its 
farsighted tree enthusiasts did not let 
this keep them from making their 
program a model of careful plan- 
ning. 

“Trees were chosen on the basis 
of height at full growth, life of the 
species, resistance to disease and 
amount of care needed,” said Rich- 
ard Armstrong, present Parks De- 
partment superintendent. “A single 
species was planted to run a consider- 
able distance, for the pleasing future 
effect. But to avoid monotony and 
to keep entire sections from becom- 
ing treeless because of a disease or 

(Turn to page 42) 


When seedlings are brought from the city’s nursery they are retained in peat moss beds 
until needed for the planting operation. Careful handling saves considerable expense 
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This dam is one of several constructed on the 
Fork Watershed. Drop inlet structures which handéd 
high water levels can be seen on the right. Hills 
background reveal general nature of drainage 


By GEORGE R. PHILLIPS 


Board of Upper Ten Mile Watershed Assn. has plu 
ning session at Salem. Below, Salem Reservoir, whit 
holds back flood waters from 530-acre drainage art 
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At top, flood water retarding structure on Six Mile Creek watershed, 
in the Magazine Soil Conservation District of Arkansas, was completed 
in October, 1954. Bottom, pine seedlings are planted on a gullied area 
of Biggs farm, a sediment-producing area in Six Mile Creek watershed 


Extensive land treatment in the Barnitz Creek water- 
shed, Oklahoma, has kept damage to a minimum dur- 
ing heavy storms. The section shown here is part of 
the creek’s system of flood water retarding structures 
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OME 150 communities across the 

country are starting on the op- 
erations phase of small watershed 
projects under the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act. 

As of January 1, 1959, 139 projects 
had been approved for federal as- 
sistance in the installation of works 
of improvement, and 17 others had 
fnal plans awaiting approval. A\l- 
together, local organizations in 1,035 
watersheds in 48 states and territories 
had applied for federal aid in water- 
shed treatment. 

What can these communities ex- 
pect, five or ten years hence? Will 
these projects, so hopefully planned, 
do what they are supposed to do? 

A look at similar small watershed 
projects now nearing completion in- 
dicates that they will—if the local 
people involved make them work. 

Over one-half of the 62 “pilot” 
Watershed projects started with funds 
appropriated in 1953, under the Soil 


Conservation Act, are now more 
than 90 per cent complete. Treat- 
ment is nearly completed on 65 of 
the 163 minor and subwatersheds 
planned in the 11 major river basins 
approved for flood prevention work 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Severe storms in the past two or 
three years have tested the flood pre- 
vention measures in several of these 
projects. Wherever most of the 
planned structures had been in- 
stalled and land treatment was rea- 
sonably complete, the projects have 
worked about as expected. The com- 
bination of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices on the land, and 
water-retarding structures on the 
watercourses, tamed runoff waters, 
and substantially reduced flood dam- 
ages even in the severest rains. 

For example, in the three-state 
area of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, watershed protection in effect 
in the spring of 1957 reduced flood 
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damages an estimated $2,162,000. 
Rainfall in this area during April, 
May and June averaged 19 inches, 
an amount to be expected only once 
in 80 to 100 years. Careful evalua- 
tions after the storms indicated that 
had all tributary watersheds been 
treated, flooding would have been 
eliminated on about 6,270,000 acres, 
or 54 per cent of the flooded area, re- 
ducing monetary damages by $109,- 
320,000, or about 70 per cent. 

There were several examples of 
treated and untreated watersheds 
side by side in the same local storm 
area, giving convincing demonstra- 
tions of the effectiveness of small 
watershed treatment. 

The following case histories tell 
the story better than any broad area 
summary. 


Six Mile Creek 
Six Mile Creek is a tributary of 
(Turn to page 53) 
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Sign marks boundary of St. Marks 
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By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 











EW native Floridians, and only 
a scant number of the winter vis- 


jtors froin other states, know that the 
federal government plays an impor- 
tant roie in Florida’s greatest asset— 


outdoo: recreation. An excellent ex- 
ample the government-owned St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge, 
107,000 acres of land and water lying 
on the Gulf Coast some twenty miles 
south of Tallahassee. Here, boating 
and fishing are primary recreation 
opportunities offered in a territory 
once set up strictly as a bird and ani- 
mal refuge. Here, too, during the 
hunting season, waterfowl shooting 
js a favorite occupation of many 
sportsmen. 

Every town proclaims the wonder 
of its local fishing, water sports, and 
sunbathing opportunities. Thou- 
sands of brochures portray the pano- 





This building serves as headquarters at St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge 


rama of Florida’s resorts, tourist at- 
tractions, and _ sunshine-blanketed 
scenery. The state’s public parks and 
forests have been given widespread 
attention, as have the Everglades Na- 
tional Park and the three great na- 
tional forests—Apalachicola, Osceola, 
and Ocala. But much less has been 
written about the equally important 
system of wildlife refuges. 

The U. S. Department of the In- 
terior’s Fish and Wildlife Service di- 
rects some 200 wildlife refuges in 
practically every state in the nation. 
In Florida, these areas, ranging in 
size from the huge Loxahatchee 
Wildlife Refuge in the southern 
peninsula to the tiny islands on the 
Gulf and East coasts and along the 
Keys, fill a dual role in the outdoor 
recreation picture. They are primari- 
ly sanctuaries for wildlife, but some, 


A lucky sportsman downs a duck during the St. Marks annual waterfowl! shoot 
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like St. Marks, have become impor- 
tant as public recreation areas. 

In years past, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service guarded closely those 
areas under its jurisdiction. The 
public was not encouraged to visit 
the spots, since it was believed that 
birds and animals would fare better 
if they were not disturbed by the 
presence of humans. Recently, how- 
ever, the rules have been relaxed to 
some extent. It was reasoned that 
these areas are paid for from public 
funds, and therefore should be open | 
to everyone when feasible. 

Measures taken to protect wildlife 
here have paid off with benefits other 
than those expected. This Gulf Coast 
wilderness is perhaps best known for 
its wintering flocks of Canada geese, 
the largest in Florida. Several years 
(Turn to page 46) 


Sailing on St. Marks’ pond is popular 


Refuge ponds also offer fine fishing 
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F you are one of the growin ma- 








A ie ; T 
jority of Americans who go out. Pil 
doors for recreation on annual \aca- dh 
tions and on weekends, chances are pe 
that your patience has been tricd by i 
all those other people who like the a 
same things you do. Having to re. vid 
serve cabins that you used to just out 
drive to on the spur of the moment; the 
pulling into crowded camp sites Par 
where your neighbors’ smoke gets a 
into your eyes, their radios into . i 
your ears, and their children almost a 
into your laps; perhaps actually a 
being turned away by a “full camp” si 
sign; working reaches of a stream we’ 
where there seem to be more fisher- a. 
men than fish; lining up to wait orc 
your turn for communing with As 
nature at a once-quiet scenic spot: rea 
these are only some of an all-too- ful 
familiar set of frustrations. chi 
The chances are, too, that you act 


have met with more of these ex- 
asperating circumstances in 1958 
than in 1957, more in 1957 than in 
1956, and so on. Unless your experi- 
ence has been very different from the 
average, this will not have been just 
because your temper has grown 
shorter. Recreational use of all kinds 
of public lands has more than 
trebled since the end of the war, and 
is still rising. Despite strenuous 
efforts, new recreation facilities are 
not being added nearly so fast. 
None of this, of course, is exactly 
news to the general public, much 
less to the people who use recreation 
areas or are responsible for pro- 
viding and administering them. The 
growth of outdoor recreation and the 
attendant squeeze on recreation fa- 
cilities is just about the most open 
secret of our time. What is hap- 
pening is clear enough. The ques- 
tion is: What does it mean? Are we 
suffering a natural, healthy spell of 
growing pains, or are we working 
up to a crisis in outdoor recreation? 
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To me, the evidence suggests that 
we are approaching a grade-A crisis, 
unpre dented in both size and char- 
acter. In saying this, I am fully aware 
of the earnest and_ well-directed 
efforts that are being made to pro- 
vide more and better facilities for 
outdoor recreation. At least two of 
these—Mission 66 of the National 
Park Service, and Operation Out- 
doors of the Forest Service—are on 
a considerable scale. In addition, 
there are several other federal pro- 
grams; numerous state, county and 
city programs, many of which are 
well-conceived and _ well-led; and 
some very effective work by private 
groups like The American Forestry 
Association and the National Rec- 
reation Association, and by a hand- 
ful of large private landholders, 
chiefly timber companies. All these 
activities add up to a very large total 





























National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission members take oath at 
White House. (From left) Chester S. Wilson, Bernard L. Orell, Joseph W. Penfold, 
Samuel T. Dana, Mrs. Katharine J. Lee, M. Frederik Smith, Laurance Rockefeller 





Bars on the accompanying map indicate 
the relative area of national parks, na- 
tional forests, and federal wildlife refuges 
in the various sections of the country. 
The map reveals that most of the public 
land available for recreation forms a far 
different pattern from that of our popu- 
lation, i.e., most of this land is found in 
the West where the population is the 
least. Therefore, most people must travel 
long distances to visit areas of this kind. 
They are usually visited as part of vaca- 
tion travel during the summer months. 
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NATIONAL PARKS, NATIONAL FORESTS, FEDERAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 
THEIR RELATIVE AREA IN 1955 
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By MARION CLAWSON 


Resources for the Future, Inc. 
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With so many anglers in one stream, the Overcrowded campgrounds occur frequently on national parks. Mission 66 
trout probably moved to give them room is trying to alleviate situation by increasing number of campsites to 25,000 


Jones Beach facilities have difficulty accommodating thou- 
sands of New Yorkers who flock to shore on hot summer days 


Visitors traveling to the state 
parks for outings find the 
traffic bumper-to-bumper and 
recreation areas overflowing 








effort. But it is not nearly 
enoug!i. 

Each vear the gap between the 
active demand and the opportunities 
for outdoor recreation grows wider, 
and the gap between potential de- 
mand and opportunity wider still. 
The result is not merely a larger 
problem, but a quite different prob- 
lem. As Luther Gulick has recently 
pointed out, changes in scale can be 
large enough to change the whole 
nature of problems or even to create 
problems where none existed before. 
He used an example from engi- 
neering of the critical speed at which 
a plane must cease trundling along 
on its wheels and become airborne. 


large 


Damage to park facilities through van- 
dalism adds greatly to maintenance cost 


From all signs, outdoor recreation 
in the United States has reached the 
take-off point. What up until now 
has been largely a matter of incon- 
venience to an increasing number 
of individuals is turning into a seri- 
ous national problem that concerns 
not only the use of many million 
acres of land but also a large seg- 
ment of our whole national pattern 
of life. It is no longer enough just 
to do more of the same kind of 
thing we have done in the past. 
The situation calls for a fresh 
look, from a broad viewpoint. That 
is what gives so much significance to 
the recent creation of the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. Establishment of 
this distinguished group, under the 
chairmanship of Laurance Rocke- 
feller, would be a notable action 
under any circumstances. Coming 
last fall, by an act of Congress 
signed by the President, it is an en- 
couraging sign of an awakening 
nationwide concern, and of a com- 
prehensive new approach to the rec- 
reation problem. The commission is 
directed to survey present needs and 
opportunities, to look ahead to the 
prospects for the years 1976 and 
2000, and to outline policies and 
programs for meeting current and 
future needs. Its report, expected in 
1961, could be a landmark. : 
One of the first great contribu- 
tions that the commission can make 
is to chart the present situation 
more accurately than is now pos- 
sible. Having recently tried, with the 
aid of a number of governmental 
and private authorities on various 
phases of recreation, to bring to- 
gether the statistics that are avail- 
able, 1 can speak of this at first hand 
and with some feeling. The result 
of our effort, recently published by 


Grand Teton National Park has a new 112-trailer-space camp, fringed with 
evergreens. An additional 100 trailer spaces are now under construction 
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Resources for the Future as Statistics 
on Outdoor Recreation, though it 
does present a more complete pic- 
ture than has heretofore been as- 
sembled, is nearly as useful for 
what it doesn’t say. The gaps and 
inconsistencies are rude reminders 
of the work still to be done before 
we can really see the current posi- 
tion and try to understand how and 
why we got there, and where the 
main trends are leading. 

But I believe that enough of the 
facts are already known to give 
at least an approximation of the 
situation the commission will be 
grappling with, and perhaps a pre- 
view of some of the forces and issues 
involved. The remainder of this 
article will seek to establish some 
rough measures of the size of the 
nation’s total problem of outdoor 
recreation. In a succeeding article 
I hope to lay out for examination 
a few of the specific problems, and 
some of the ways in which they 
might be resolved. 

In our quick survey of the situa- 
tion and the outlook, let us first 
remind ourselves of the tremendous 
importance of outdoor recreation, 
and how deeply it is imbedded in 
the American way of life. We are 
not dealing here with any passing 
popular fad or with the demands of 
a fortunate minority, but with a set 
of continuing forces that will find 
expression in one way or another. If 
their direct course is blocked, we 
may be sure they will find other out- 
lets, with perhaps unexpected and 
not always pleasant results. 

I am not thinking primarily of 
the strictly commercial importance 
of outdoor recreation, although that, 
too, is already great and constantly 
growing. Here, as with so many 
aspects of our subject, there is a sad 
lack of reliable statistics. But there 
have been some responsible esti- 
mates of consumers’ expenditures 
for all recreation. The Commerce 
Department’s estimate for 1956 is 
slightly more than 13 billion dollars. 
A Fortune magazine estimate for the 
year 1953 was 18 billion; if extended 
to 1956 the figure probably would 
be around 20 billion. Apparently 
between 5 and 8 per cent of all 
family spending is for recreation. 
How much of this total is for out- 
door recreation is anybody’s guess, 
but such breakdowns as are avail- 
able for large items like sports 
equipment and travel suggest a 
level of at least 4 to 5 billion dollars. 
In any case, it is perfectly apparent 
that in many communities recrea- 
tion has become a leading industry, 
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sometimes the leading one, and that 
the rise of winter sports is making 
this more and more of a year-round 
situation. 

The main point goes much 
deeper. We Americans don’t just 
want outdoor recreation; we need it. 
Moving from farms to cities and 
suburbs has not meant turning our 
backs on land and water and open 
sky. As a people, we don’t feel right 
unless we can get back from time 
to time to the out-of-doors. If we 
should ever lose this urge, there will 
have been a profound change in the 
national character. Meanwhile, it is 


Many people carelessly abuse campsites. Dirty camps 
threaten sanitary conditions and pose 


fire hazards 


abundantly clear—even if not sub- 
ject to statistical proof—that out- 
door recreation is not just one alter- 
native use of family income and lei- 
sure time that rises and falls auto- 
matically with changing costs and 
fashions. Meeting the demand for 
such recreation is a national prob- 
lem of the first rank. 

For all these reasons, social and 
economic, recreation is becoming 
one of the chief uses of land, along 
with farming, forestry, and grazing. 

To get some idea of the dimen- 
sions of the coming crisis in recrea- 
tion, let us pick as a definite date 


state, and 


the year 2000 which, remote as y 
may sound, is only 41 years .way, 
Anyone can see that the problem 
will be much bigger than it is today, 
if only because there will be :bout 
twice as many people. In addition, 
an even larger proportion of us will 
be city dwellers who will have to go 
looking for our outdoor recreation 
rather than find much of it at home. 
It is almost certain, too, that we will 
have more money to spend and more 
leisure time away from the job. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to grasp how 
much bigger the demand for out- 
door recreation is likely to be. At 


City slums are menaces to entire communities. Several agencies, federal, 
local, are clearing these sites and creating attractive parks 


Incessant over-use has a disastrous effect. Here tourists crowd through 
corridors of ancient cliff dwellings at Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. 
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first glance, the best figures that can 
be woiked out seem too big to be 
believed. 

| find it hard to grasp, too. So that 
you can see for yourself, let us go 
through the essential steps in the 
best scientific tradition without, 
however, getting bogged down in 
too many technicalities. 

Any professional economist who 
wants to look forward nearly always 
starts out by looking backward, So 
let us begin by glancing at the rec- 
ord of the past to see what the main 
trends are and where they are likely 
to lead. 


Inadequate facilities pre- 
sent many health problems 
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Consideration will be limited to 
public land use for recreation pur- 
poses, partly because better records 
are available for such lands, and 
partly because they are today much 
more extensively used than private 
lands for recreational activities other 
than hunting and fishing. Private 
lands, however, are a potential rec- 
reational asset of great value, and 
their intelligent use can do much 
to meet future needs. For example, 
a recent industry survey showed that 
some form of recreational activity is 
carried on on 42,737,567 privately- 
owned woodland acres, with some 


Recreational opportunities on parks and for- 
ests should be available to all the people 





Outdoor recreation is a problem in both urban and rural areas and the family 
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car travelling on improved highways has accented that fact on a national basis 






















































of their programs being outstanding. 

As an example of public land use, 
let us see what has happened in the 
national parks. (Chief reason for 
choosing the parks is that they were 
started first and are devoted wholly 
to recreation of one kind or an- 
other; comparable statistics run back 
over a longer span. In recent years 
the national forests have been just 
as important in the outdoor recrea- 
tion picture; their story is equally 
interesting and, in its main outlines, 
quite similar.) Until 1910, one of 
the great problems was to make the 
general public more familiar with 
the parks, and to encourage them to 
use the parks then in existence. In 
no year up to that time had there 
been a total of as many as 100,000 
visits t@ the whole system. 

From 1910 until 1918, there was 
a more rapid climb in the number 
of visits, but still nothing  sensa- 
tional; the total at the end of the 
First World War was under 50,000. 
But from then on the brakes were 
off—a million visits in 1920; two 
million in 1925; three million in 
1928; and so on up to last year’s 
figure of about sixty million visits. 
Moreover, the increases in use come 
faster and faster. In the 1920's, the 
increase from year to year was from 
100,000 to 300,000; in the 1930's, 
from 500,000 to one million; and in 
the late 1940’s and 1950's, from one 
to two million. The more people 
come to the parks, the greater the 
increase, it seems. 

It is clear in retrospect that the 
sharp changes in rate were closely 
connected with the rise of the fam- 
ily automobile as an American in- 
stitution. Before 1910, there weren’t 
many cars on the roads, and not 
many roads fit for them to be on. 
People came to the parks by train 
and were driven to and from their 
hotels in horse-drawn stages. Trips 
around the parks during their stay 
were also by stage, or on horseback. 
In any case, the adventurous few 
who might have reached the parks by 
car would have had to leave their 
vehicles at the gates. Automobiles 
weren't allowed inside, for the good 
reason that the roads were crooked 
and narrow and the horses scary. By 
the beginning of the first war, when 
it was clear that the horseless car- 
riage was here to stay, the regula- 
tions against its entering the parks 
were rapidly cleared away, and the 
tempo and pattern of public use of 
the parks began to change. 

One small but troublesome fly in 
the ointment is the suspicion that 
never, since the horse and buggy 
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No, not a public park—an indus- Dredging Pickwick Lake for fill material to construct approach to the new highway bridge cre 
try park in West. More are needed ated a harbor which the city of Florence, Alabama has developed into municipal boat harbor 


With the future prospect of a shorter work week, and therefore more leisure time, an 
increasing number of people will be taking advantage of available recreational areas 


In densely populated housing developments where no parks or recreational facilities 
are available several foresighted communities have provided playgrounds for children 





days have the statistics on park at- 
tendancc been quite dependable. In 
the days when a train journey was 
required plus some rather compli- 
cated arrangements after reaching 
a park, it was a safe bet that in the 
great majority of cases a recorded 
“visit” meant that one person had 
been at one park during a year. It 
was also probable that he had made 
considerably more than an_ over- 
night stay. In recent years, thanks to 
the mobility that the family car has 
bestowed upon the vacationing fam- 
ily, we are not nearly so sure what 
a “visit” means, whether it be to a 
national park, a national forest, or 
some other kind of public recrea- 
tion land. 

Nowadays a “visit” can equally 
well represent any one of a variety 
of circumstances: A long journey to 
spend several days at some one place, 
as in the old times; a half-day of 
sightseeing as an incidental part of 
a trip to see distant friends or rela- 
tives; one of a number of stops of 
varying length as part of a tour of 
half a dozen or so parks, monu- 
ments, or forests; one of several trips 
made each year; and so forth. One 
of the first things that must be done 
in dealing with’ the coming problem 
of outdoor recreation is to collect 
better statistics on attendance, and 
gain a better understanding of what 
they mean. We need to know much 
more than we do today about who 
uses the outdoor recreation lands, 
where they come from, what they 
come for, and how long they stay. 
It already is clear, however, that 
there are a great many more re- 
corded annual visits than visitors. 


My own guess is that the combined 
total of nearly 120 million visits to 
national forests and national parks 
last year represents no more than 12 
to 15 million people, and the 200 
million visits to state parks between 
15 and 25 million. 

Whatever the relationship may be, 
there is no reason to think that it 
has changed materially over recent 
years. Therefore, although we can- 
not measure the intensity of use of 
recreation lands we can, through the 
increase in the number of visits, ap- 
proximate the increase in use that 
has been occurring. 

The charts on page 30 give the 
year-to-year story of increasing use 
of the national park system, and of 
two other important kinds of public 
recreation lands—the national for- 
ests and state parks, The climb in at- 
tendance has been amazingly per- 
sistent and consistent. Although at- 
tendance fell off sharply during the 
Second World War when gasoline, 
tires, new cars, and many other 
things were scarce, the war was no 
sooner over than the upward thrust 
began again. For both the national 
parks and the national forests, the 
long-range trend took up almost ex- 
actly where it had left off. The pic- 
ture is not so clear-cut for the state 
parks, because pre-war figures aren’t 
detailed or accurate, but obviously 
something of the same sort hap- 
pened there, too. In the post-war 
years, the rate of increase in attend- 
ance has been 10 per cent a year in 
the national forests and state parks, 
and 8 per cent in the national park 
system. 

Gains in the number of annual 


visits to other recreation areas can 
be shown most quickly in a small 
but instructive table: 


Percentage 
rate of 
annual gain 
during post- 
war years 


8.5 million 12 


Number of 
visits in 1958 
or last year 
Area of record 
Federal wildlife 
refuges 
TVA reservoirs 
Corps of Engineers 
reservoirs 
Municipal and 
county parks 


40 million (1956) 15 
71 million (1956) 28 


Over 1,000 million 4 


The rates vary, but the direction 
is everywhere the same—up. 


What can these historical trend 
figures tell us about the future, spe- 
cifically the year 2000? Literally and 
directly applied, not much. Simple 
extension of trend lines, which un- 
der some circumstances is sound eco- 
nomic procedure, in this instance 
give answers that are nonsensical. If, 
for instance, in the chart that shows 
visits to national forests from 1924 
to 1956, the recent slant of the trend 
line were extended to the year 2000, 
an extra-large page would have to 
be used, for the line would finally 
come to roost at a point above 
the present top of the printed page. 
There are, of course space-saving 
ways of graphing rises of such steep- 
ness. One of them is used here (on 
page 30) just as an exercise: A semi- 
logarithmic chart in which the scale 
becomes progressively smaller as the 
numbers grow larger, so that the in- 
terval between 10 and 100, say, is the 
same as between 100 and 1,000. This 
kind of chart, which is used mainly 
for showing rates of increase, tells us 


The Department of Recreation and Parks in Los Angeles took an unsightly and dangerous area, photo 
at left, filled in the site and built a fine playground and community house, shown in photo at right 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND FUNCTIONS 
RELATING TO OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS 


GOVERNMENT BRANCH OR AGENCY 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (one) 


Congress 

President 

Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 

Department of the Interior 
National Park Service 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau of Reclamation 

Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 


Passes laws, makes appropriations, investigates 

General direction of Executive Branch 

Directs agricultural and forestry programs 

Manages national forests 

Directs various resource programs 

Manages national park system 

Manages federal wildlife areas 

Manages grazing districts and public domain 

Builds and operates reservoirs 

Has certain civil works responsibilities 

Plans and builds flood control and navigation 
projects 


STATE GOVERNMENTS (49) 


(Situation differs greatly among states; common situation described here.) 


Legislature 

Governor 

Park Board* or Department 
Forestry Board* or Department 
Wildlife Board* or Department 
State Highway Department 


Passes laws, makes appropriations, investigates 
General supervision over Executive Branch 
Manages state park system 

Manages state forests 

Manager state wildlife refuges 

Manages waysides and other areas along highways 


*may be an agency independent of the governor 


COUNTIES 


« 


(about 3,000—most do not have specialized 


recreation agencies) 


Usually have some general governing group, often called commissioners 

May have park and/or recreation departments or officers, to manage parks (if any) and to 
direct activities on playgrounds or other outdoor areas 

May manage school systems, including use of playgrounds for general recreation 


CITIES 


(over 4,000 with 2,500 or more population—more 


than half have specialized recreation agencies) 


Generally have mayor, city council, and sometimes appointed general manager 
Like counties, may have park departments or officers, recreation directors, and school adminis- 
tration, each of which is concerned with management of particular outdoor recreation areas 





where a yearly 10 per cent increase 
in the number of visits to the nation- 
al forests would lead by the year 
2000. The answer would be 3.4 bil- 
lion. It’s all very simple: a 10 per 
cent annual increase means a dou- 
bling every seven years. Just start 
with 60 million in 1958, and keep 
going. The result would mean an 
average of 12 visits a year to the na- 
tional forests by each man, woman, 
and child in the country, assuming a 
population of around 310 million. 
Unless everyone stopped working, 
this would not leave much time for 
the additional recreational traveling 
that would have to be done to all the 
other areas, including an average of 
more than forty visits a year to state 
parks. 

Clearly this won't do; our careful 
calculations have only led down the 
same blind alley that sometimes 
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tempts playful statisticians to 
“prove” by trend lines that some 
fast-growing town will in a certain 
number of years have more people 
than the whole state, and in a cer- 
tain number of added years, than 
the entire country. But let us not 
throw out the baby with the bath; 
the historical figures, and the current 
trends that they indicate, are full of 
meaning that can be ignored only at 
our own risk, Use of our great pub- 
lic recreation areas has actually been, 
and still is, increasing at rates of 8 
and 10 per cent and more a year. 
The pace will slacken some day, but 
nobody knows when, or how much. 
The sober statistical evidence points 
to a snowballing demand for out- 
door recreation beyond anything we 
have yet experienced. 

As for establishing at least a rough 
measure of the potential demand for 


outdoor recreation over the next 
four decades, a more roundabout 
method than extending trend lines 
seems to be more trustworthy. Let us 
examine the four factors that appear 
to be the main components of total 
demand. 

1. Population. There will be about 
twice as many people in the United 
States in the year 2000 as there were 
in 1950. This is, of course, not a flat 
prediction; projecting future birth 
rates is a tricky business, and experts 
in the business have been very cagey 
since nearly all of them were caught 
flat-footed by the upsurge in births 
during and after the last war. On the 
other hand, the prospect of a dou- 
bled population is much more than 
an educated guess. The figure al- 
ready has risen from 151 million in 
1950 to 175 million in 1958. Many 
of the people who will make up the 
population in the year 2000 already 
have been born, and the stork still 
is working overtime. It is reasonable 
to expect a national population of 
240 million in 1980 and 310 million 
in 2000. We know, too, that an even 
larger proportion of the future 
population will be city people who 
will have to look to specialized areas 
for getting outdoors. 

2. Buying power. People will have 
more money to spend—perhaps twice 
as much per person in 2000 as in 
1950. This will greatly stimulate use 
of recreation areas, especially when 
admission is free or at nominal rates. 
Vacation travel costs are a large con- 
sideration here; so are costs of equip- 
ment for camping, hunting, fishing, 
boating, etc. Income after taxes aver- 
aged about $1,600 per person in 
1956. A reasonable estimate for the 
year 2000 is in the neighborhood of 
$3,600. 

3. Leisure. People will have more 
time for outdoor recreation. The 
average number of hours worked per 
week has been dropping steadily, 
from around 70 in 1850 to around 
40 in 1950. Part of the reduction has 
come through shorter working days, 
part through shorter working weeks, 
part through more general adoption 
of paid vacations. The 8-hour day, 
5-day week is by now nearly stand- 
ard, and its relation to the great rise 
in all kinds of outdoor recreation is 
obvious. The future prospect is for 
still shorter working days and weeks, 
and for longer and more widespread 
paid vacations. A reasonable esti- 
mate for the year 2000 may well be 
an average work week of about 28 
hours. 

4. Mobility. People will travel 


(Turn to page 40) 














TD-24’S TURN WITH 
BOTH TRACKS PULLING, 


heat mountain slopes 
too steep for other power! 


Here’s what Ladew Timber Co., Orick, California, has proved 
about Planet Power-steered International TD-24 crawlers—logging 
some of the roughest, toughest mountain terrain in western woods. 

Ladew partner, Louis Headrick, reports: “The ability of TD-24 
tractors to turn with both tracks pulling has contributed greatly to 
our logging operation. 

“The TD-24’s have walked into the landing many times with full 
loads of trees up to 96” diameter—from mountain slopes other trac- 
tors could barely negotiate with no load at all. 

“Our TD-24’s have punched haul roads up mountains impossible 
for any other equipment. On fairly good terrain, TD-24’s buiid 


roads faster, and at a cost per mile way below any other equipment 
we have tried” 


“Dead-track drag” eliminated! 


Exclusive TD-24 Planet Power steering eliminates the power- 
wasting “dead-track drag” you get turning any king-sized conven- 
tional steering-clutch crawler. Instead, Planet Power steering gives 
you full-time “live” power on both tracks while turning—or while 
“equalizing” to steer straight with offset loads. 


Prove to yourself the positive load control you command, uphill 

or down, with the Planet Power-steered TD-24. See how “24’s” han- 

dle the same big loads on turns or straightaways. See your 

International Construction Equipment Distributor for a demon- : 
stration. 


Because they have full-time power-on-both-tracks steering, ‘'24’s” pull 
big loads of logs over steep haul-roads that have “hairpin’’ switch-backs. This out- 


fit, owned by Ladew Timber Co., was logging 100 mbf of Douglas fir daily in ex- 
treme mountain conditions. 


International Harvester Co. 
Dept. AF-3, 180 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send free catalog material checked: 


TD-24 catalog 1H equipment on 
(CR-634-G) Western Logging 
(CR-603-H 


Name___ — 
RFD or Street__ 
City 








International 
Construction 
lgupment 


International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crawler and Wheel Tractors .. . Self-Propelled 
Scrapers ...Crawler and Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off-Highway Haulers ... Diesel 
and Carbureted Engines ... Motor Trucks... Farm Tractors and Equipment, 
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Marble figure of Christ stands above 
Children’s Pool. Long leaves of 
the pandanus tree (upper left) 
are split and presented to people 


attending churches on Palm Sunday 


Botanists believe that this s 
spiny bush was fashioned into | 
crown and placed on Christ’s 

by his tormentors during the t 
Specimen came from the Holy 


LONG a quiet side street in the 
A city of Coral Gables, about sev 
en miles from downtown Miami, you 
will see a beautiful walled garden. 
Walled gardens are fairly numerous 
in Coral Gables and Miami, but the 
trees, shrubs and vines visible over 
these native stone walls seem to be 
strangely different, and they are. 

For this is ““The Garden of Our 
Lord,” a non-sectarian and free sanc 
tuary of peace and inspiration mail 
tained by the Garden of Our Lord 
Association on a sizable plot next to 
the St. James Lutheran Church of 
Coral Gables. To it within the past 
eight years have been brought cut 
tings and seeds of many of the inter 
esting trees, plants, vines and shrubs 
native to the Holy Land, or other 
wise mentioned or alluded to in the 
Bible. 

Because southern Florida enjoys 4 
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By E. JOHN LONG 
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At Garden’s entrance on corner of East 
Ponce de Leon and Phoenetia Avenue, in 
Coral Gables, a wooden cross bears in- 
scription, in Latin, Hebrew, and Greek, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews” 


Date palm was most useful of Biblical 
trees, providing fibers for rope, bas- 
kets, and mats, and fruit which was con- 
sumed by man and beast. The date palm 
once abundant in Judea is now rare 


mild, sub-tropical climate, somewhat 
like that of the Near East, most of 
the newcomers have flourished. 
Walk through the arched gateway of 
the Garden and suddenly you are in 
another world. Somehow it is a va- 
guely familiar world, suggestive of 
scenes in the colored cards and book- 
lets given out in Sunday school each 
year around Easter time. 
For instance, here are spreading 
date palms and olive trees, fig trees 
and pomegranates. A balm of Gilead 
towers overhead, and beside a shaded 
1 nod the same bulrushes in 
which the infant Moses was hidden 
along the Nile. Frankincense and 
myrrh recall the gifts brought to the 
infant Jesus by the wise men of the 
East. An apple tree and a fig tree 
remind us of Adam and*Eve in an- 
other garden called Eden. . 
Only camels, donkeys, shepherds 


and Bedouins are lacking to com- 
plete the illusion that this is a mi- 
raculously transplanted bit of the 
Holy Land. Although Coral Gables 
is as flat as the proverbial pancake, 
a little landscaped hill has been built 
of coral rock and soil at the south 
end of the enclosure. Atop this 
“hanging garden” rises an inspiring 
marble figure of Christ, his arm up- 
raised in benediction. The effect of 
height is furthered by a bowered 
grotto at the statue’s feet, with a 
Children’s Pool where tropical fish 
swim among flowering lotus. 

For the Bible student this is in- 
deed a place of nostalgic thrills and 
happy recognition. The botanist will 
delight in seeing “in person” many 
trees, shrubs, and flowers long famil- 
iar by name, but not found in most 
arboretums or other collections of 
exotics. 

But you do not have to be a thor- 
ough Bible student or a scientist to 
enjoy a visit to the Garden. For the 
benefit of those who are not experts, 
the Garden Association has thought- 
fully provided for each tree and 
plant group a neat label giving not 
only its common name, but also ref- 
erences to it in the Bible. For exam- 
ple: “Myrrh. Ex. 30:23. Prov. 7:17. 
Esth. 2:12.” 

In addition, visitors are provided 
with a free leaflet, “A Visit to the 
Garden of Our Lord,” to orient, their 
tour of the grounds, and to recall 
events in Biblical history. 

Let us set out over the winding 
pathways of this unique sanctuary, 
leaflet in hand, and savor the arbo- 
real and botanical setting of a far- 
away region that gave the world sev- 
eral of its most important religions, 
including Christianity, Judaism, and 
Mohammedanism. 

A magnificent almond tree, simi- 
lar to the one Solomon described as 
“flourishing,” throws its sheltering 
arms over the entrance to the gar- 
den. Under it, on fair Sabbaths, 
meets a Sunday school class from St. 
James Lutheran Church. In midwin- 
ter the almond suddenly sheds its 
seed pods and large leaves, sometimes 
within a single day. This happened 
once on a Sunday, right on top of 
the Sunday school class, with chil- 
dren scurrying in all directions from 
the pelting of this somewhat over- 
weight “manna from heaven.” 

Just beyond, from a thick, rugged 
trunk, spread the long fronds of a 
graceful date palm, that most fre- 
quently mentioned and by far most 
useful of Holy Land trees. Its dates 
not only provided food for man and 
beast, but the fibers of its leaves 
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could be woven into mats, baskets, 
and ropes. The Jews considered the 
palm leaf a token of victory and 
peace, and John 12:13 describes 
Christ’s triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem on Palm Sunday: “They took 
branches of palm trees, and went 
forth to meet him.” 

Yet strangely enough, the date 
palm, once so abundant in Judea, 
now is comparatively rare there, and, 
oddly too, while date palms are fairly 
numerous in Florida, it is the split 
leaf of the pandanus, or screw pine, 
that is generally given in church to 
Palm Sunday worshippers. Neither 
the date palms of this Garden nor 
any others in Florida produce edible 
dates, the climate being too humid. 

Across the path from the palm are 
two unusual trees, the acacia, with its 
cinnamon brown bark, and _ the 
carob, from whose pods the prodigal 
son obtained nourishment in the fa- 
miliar parable. It was in the cool 
shade of acacia groves that the Israel- 
ites were led into the worship of 
Baal Peor. Acacia wood was used to 
fashion temple furniture. 

Since the days when Eve sewed 
together the leaves of the fig tree to 
fashion the first clothing, and the 


dove returned to Noah with a sil- 
very olive branch in its beak, the fig 
and the olive have been rich sources 
of Biblical metaphor. Both thrive and 
bear fruit in the Garden. Jesus used 
the fig as an example of fruitfulness, 
and it was under the olives of the 
Garden of Gethsemane that He was 
betrayed while at prayer. In ancient 
Palestine the olive was not only a 
food, but provided the anointing 
oil used in religious ceremonies. 

In the southwest corner of the 
Garden you will meet three interest- 
ing trees, the spikenard, frankincense 
and myrrh, Oil from the spikenard 
was used by Mary to anoint Jesus’ 
feet (John 12). It was rare and ex- 
pensive in Biblical days, being im- 
ported from India and the Far East. 

Although frankincense and myrrh 
are frequently mentioned in the 
Bible, few people today have any 
idea of their origins, or know why 
they should be mentioned with gold 
and other costly gifts of the wise men 
of the East. “And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down, and worshipped him: 
and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him 


gifts; gold, and frankincens: and 
myrrh.” 

Actually, frankincense is a rather 
scrawny looking tree with lon 
coarse leaves, of the genus Boswellia, 
Its fragrant resin is obtained by tap. 
ping the trunk. This resin, still an 
important item of commerce, was 
used in ancient times for emb ilming 
and as a fumigant, as well as incense. 
It does not grow in the Holy Lands, 
but can be found in southern Arabia, 
Ethiopia, India and the East Indies, 

Myrrh looks more like a bush or 
a hedge-plant than a tree. Of the 
genus Commiphora, it is low and 
thorny, but its bark and wood are as 
fragrant as its resin. As a matter of 
fact, its resin found more uses than 
that of frankincense, serving also as 
an astringent tonic and a cleansing 
agent. Egyptians burned it in their 
temples, and the Greeks and Romans 
esteemed it as a perfume and a med- 
ical ingredient. 

Sometimes the Garden committee 
is faced with a problem, such as the 
“willow.” The Holy Land has a 
stream-side Babylonian willow like 
ours, but most of the Biblical willow 
references are to what we call olean- 

(Turn to page 51) 


Resin of frankincense tree provides incense 80 
frequently mentioned in Bible. Not native to the 
Holy Lands but grows in Arabia, India, Far East 


The Garden, operated as a free, non-sectarian 
sanctuary of peace and inspiration, is maintained 
by St. James Lutheran Church, Coral Gables 
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Forester’s Notebook 





E have received numerous let- 

ters from our members com- 
Jaining that they cannot buy Forest 
Conservation Stamps at their local 
post offices. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has been informed of this situa- 
tion, and it is doing everything pos- 
sible to see that the Forest Conserva- 
tion Stamps, as well as other com- 
memorative issues, are available at 
all post offices. 

Regulations issued by the Post- 
master General, Arthur E. Summer- 
field, require that postmasters at all 
post offices submit requisitions for 
each new issue so that supplies will 
be available at all post offices on the 
day following the official first day 
sale. 

In the meantime, it is possible to 
order supplies of the Forest Conser- 
vation Stamps at face value from the 
Philatelic Sales Agency, Post Office 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
Payment for the stamps by postal 
money order or certified check must 
be enclosed in your letter, and post- 
age will be deducted. 

We understand that unused sup- 
plies of commemorative stamps, if 
not sold within a reasonable time, 
are burned to make room for newer 
issues. This should never happen to 
the Forest Conservation Stamp. It 
has been voted the most attractive 
stamp of the year by the Pittsburgh 
Collectors Club. 

The members of The American 
Forestry Association had a lot to do 
with the initial issuance of the For- 
est Conservation Stamp, and they are 
pushing its sale as best they can. So 
ask your postmaster to have the 
stamp available for sale. If you don’t 


get any action, write the Postmaster 
General. 


Klamath Developments 


A number of readers also have in- 
quired about the current status of 
the Klamath Indian reservation. 

On August 23, 1958, the Klamath 
Termination Act of 1954 was 
amended to permit sale of 617,000 
acres of the Klamath Indian Forest 
to private purchasers. This acreage 
consists of eleven blocks of sufficient 
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size to practice sustained yield for- 
estry, and a number of small, scat- 
tered fringe tracts that are being 
sold independently. The law re- 
quires that the purchasers of the 
eleven large blocks shall manage the 
lands ‘‘as far as practicable according 
to sustained yield principles so as to 
furnish a continuous supply of tim- 
ber.” 

The amended law also required 
that all the tribal lands be reap- 
praised. This has been completed. 
The new estimate places the realiza- 
tion value at $90,791,123. This fig- 
ures out to about $44,000 for each of 
the 1659 withdrawing tribal mem- 
bers. It does not include cash dis- 
tributions of assets during the past 
year, which amounted to more than 
$1,000 for each member. 

The new estimate is substantially 
less than the earlier estimate of 
$119,758,029. A drop in market 
prices for ponderosa pine of about 
15 per cent and subsequent cash pay- 
ments to members are partially re- 
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sponsible for the lower appraised 
figure. 

Meantime the withdrawing In- 
dians (1659) and the members re- 
maining in the Klamath Tribe (474) 
have agreed upon a division of tribal 
property. About 145,000 acres will 
be managed under sustained yield 
principles for the remaining tribal 
members by the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
acting as a trustee. 

The residual tribal estate includes 
nearly 8,000 acres of marshland and 
675 acres of farmland. The remain- 
ing 15,000 acres in the Klamath 
Marsh is to be purchased by the fed- 
eral government for use as a national 
wildlife refuge. 

About 85,000 acres of tribal lands 
are not included in the Klamath In- 
dian Forest because they consist 
mainly of grazing and farmlands. 
These scattered parcels contain small 
tracts of timber which are being of- 
fered for sale immediately without 
sustained yield restrictions. Bids 
have already been received on 25 of 
these tracts. In all but two instances, 
Klamath Indians exercised their 
right to claim the tract by meeting 
the highest bid. The Secretary of 
the Interior now is beginning to is- 
sue deeds for these Indians. 

Meanwhile, Indians in need of 
money are being permitted to bor- 
row from an Indian Bureau loan 
fund pending the sale of their 
property. 

Plans also are being formulated 
for sale of the 11 large sustained 
yield units. None of the 11 can be 
sold before April 1, 1959. The of- 
fered price may not be less than the 
realization value as determined by 
the reappraisal. Prospective pur- 
chasers must submit a management 
plan that is acceptable to the federal 
government. 

If all these units are not sold be- 
fore April 1, 1961, the United States 
will purchase the remainder (includ- 
ing the Klamath Marsh) at its ap- 
praised value, up to a total of $90 
million. Such _ federally-purchased 
forest land would be added to the 
national forest system. 

















British security forces in 
Cyprus had to fight enemies 
on two fronts—the Cypriot 
terrorists and forest fires 
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E lounged against the hot deck 

rails of the troopship and 
looked across at Famagusta. The co- 
balt sea crumbled into foam, and 
the town stretched, long and low, a 
vellow and white semicircle round 
the bay. Churches and mosques 
reared up, flags fluttered gently, and 
fishing boats bobbed in the harbor. 
Behind shimmered a heat haze with 
a hint of hills in the distance. Jour- 
ney’s end for us. 

“Good trip,” grinned the purser 
cheerfully. “Safely here on time, and 
there’s Cyprus for you. You know, 
some say it’s “he gem of the eastern 
Mediterranean,’ others call it ‘A hot 
dot near Turkey.’ Just think, you’ve 
got three years to find out all about 
it!” 

As I look back now, the purser’s 
conflicting description seems very 
apt. Gems of antiquity and semi- 
tropical beauty abound in the island, 
and today’s glance at the map shows 
just how “hot” the island’s strate- 
gical importance is in relation to 
NATO and Western interests in the 
seething and vital oil-rich areas of 
the Middle East. 

Of the many complex problems 
and the worsening internal strife fac- 
ing Britain in this once-peaceful is- 
land colony, most Americans are well 
aware. For in proportion to the ris- 
ing toll of brutal murders by EOKA 
(Cypriot terrorist group), Cyprus had 
been pushed into ever larger head- 


lines in the world’s news. To the 
British Army, which forms the big- 
gest element of the security forces 
there, had fallen that most difficult 
of military roles, the performance of 
police tasks in a situation often verg- 
ing on civil war. 

This story, however, is not con- 
cerned with the international, stra- 
tegic, or political aspects of the hu- 
man struggle in Cyprus. It is the 
story of how the British Army, hav- 
ing suffered a grievous loss, was 
trained to master one of nature’s 
oldest enemies—the forest fire. 

June 16, 1956 was hot and humid, 
but for the British troops 5,000 feet 
up in the Paphos Forest of northwest 
Cyprus it was an exciting day. Opera- 
tion “Lucky Alphonse” was in full 
swing, and moving with marked suc- 
cess. Over 2,000 tough, sun-tanned 
men swarmed up the rocky pine-clad 
slopes in eager pursuit of “Colonel” 
George Grivas, the EOKA terrorist 
leader, and his lieutenants. Already 
a hurriedly vacated hide-out of the 
gang had been uncovered, and items 
of the leader’s personal clothing 
found. The end seemed very near 
indeed. 

As the troops pressed on, however, 
a sudden burst of smoke was seen in 
the sky over a valley to the west. Ob- 
servers back at Operational HQ im- 
mediately logged the position as a 
possible forest fire, and also dis- 

(Turn to page 57) 


Security forces, forestry personnel, and men from village participated in fire operation 


M.B.E., R.A.S.C. 


Gen. Bourne inspects fire demonstration 


Teamwork keynoted entire fire operation 
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The Crisis in Outdoor Recreation 


more. In 1900, when steam and elec- 


tric railroads were the chief forms of 


transportation (together with the 
horse, which had not yet himself be- 


come a rather expensive form of rec- 
reation), the average traveler cov- 
ered about 500 miles a year. Today, 
with the airplane and the family au- 
tomobile, the yearly average has 
risen to about 5,000 miles. Although 
part of the growth represents a great 
increase in commuting, there still is 
a large gain left over for leisure 
travel. A reasonable estimate for the 
year 2000 is an average of about 
9,000 miles a year for each traveler. 
In addition, there will be an increase 
in mobility due to psychological 
causes which are impossible to meas- 
ure, but nonetheless important. As a 
people we are less and less likely to 
stay in one place all of our lives. 
Opportunity for outdoor recreation 
will increasingly be an inducement 
for moving and for travel. 

All four of these forces are push- 
ing in the same direction, and all 
reinforce each other. To get some 
idea of the total effect, we need to 
multiply rather than to add. Twice 
as many people, twice as much in- 
come per person, 1.5 times as much 
leisure, and nearly twice as much 
travel comes out to roughly ten 
times as much demand for outdoor 
recreation in the year 2000 as in 
1950. The word “roughly” is used 
advisedly. We don’t know that the 
estimates for 2000 will turn out as 
projected; we don’t know exactly 
how they will act upon each other. 
The total increase in recreational de- 
mand might be as small as five times 
or as great as fifteen times. But a 
ten-fold increase seems the best 
single figure. There is another im- 
portant qualification: The projec- 
tion we have just made is for demand 
and thus is an index of potentiality 
rather than a prediction of how 
much outdoor recreation there ac- 
tually will be at the start of the next 
century. The potential will not be 
realized unless there are more recrea- 
tion areas and facilities than exist to- 
day. The past forty years’ growth in 
outdoor recreation could not have 
taken place if the areas and facilities 
of 1956 had been no better than 
those of 1916. 

What would a ten-fold increase in 
the demand for outdoor recreation 
mean? There are such great differ- 
ences in the types of recreation land 


(From page 31) 


and their uses that an estimate mere- 


ly of total demand does not tell us 


much. But if we make a very simple 


breakdown into three categories, the 
picture begins to grow clearer. 

One of these categories we might 
call user-oriented recreation areas, 
whose most important characteristic 
is accessibility. Whatever the facili- 
ties are — children’s playgrounds, 
tennis courts, golf links, swimming 
pools, or just green space for stroll- 
ing and picnicking—they must be 
located close to the people who use 
them. Such areas do not have to 
possess any original beauty or other 
unique natural qualities. Trees and 
grass can be grown, playing fields 
laid out, pools and artificial lakes 
created, on very ordinary kinds of 
land. Practically all of the user-ori- 
ented classification consists of city 
and county parks. 

At the other extreme are the re- 
source-based recreation areas. With 
them it is the natural qualities that 
are important; nearness to users 
counts for little. The people who do 
happen to live near by may use them 
as they would use city parks after 
hours or on weekends, but the great 
majority come from considerable dis- 
tances during their vacations. The 
average visitor to Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, for instance, makes his 
stop there as part of a 3,000-mile 
round-trip journey. Most of the re- 
source-based areas have been chosen 
as outstanding examples of natural 
beauty, whether of mountain, lake, 
forest, or desert. Others are unique 
as historical or scientific sites. The 
principal areas in this category are 
the national park system and the 
national forests. 

In between the two extremes are 
some important recreation areas that 
are best described as intermediate. 
These are relatively easy to get to— 
no more than a couple of hours driv- 
ing for most users, and usually less. 
Scenic beauty and other natural ad- 
vantages are desirable, but not all- 
important; the aim is to get the best 
facilities that are available without 
sacrifice of accessibility. If necessary, 
quite ordinary land can+be made 
into attractive and useful intermedi- 
ate recreation areas. All-day outings 
are the most common form of use, 
although some people stay overnight 
and a few spend whole vacations 
there. Boating, swimming, hiking, 
picnicking, and fishing are among 


the most common activitics. State 
parks and the reservoir are:is of the 
TVA system and the Corps of Engi. 
neers are the principal lands in this 
category. 

There are overlaps, of course 
among the three classifications, 4 
few of the larger and wilder state 
parks spill over into the resource. 
based category, an occasional county 
park may be more of an intermedi. 
ate than user-based variety, and 9 
on. But for the most part the three 
main categories have quite distinc 
tive qualities of use, size, and degree 
of artificial improvements. 

Now let us try to see what a ten- 
fold increase in demand for all out. 
door recreation might mean for each 
of the three types of area. The esti- 
mates that follow, I should point 
out in advance, are strictly unofficial. 
I have worked them out myself on 
the basis of the figures that are avail- 
able to anyone, with much painful 
cogitation on how the statistics and 
projections might best be _ inter- 
preted. In recent months I have 
tried out my conclusions on a num- 
ber of federal and state specialists 
in outdoor recreation. Some of these 
experts, I must confess, have been 
startled, especially at first, by the size 
of my estimates, but thus far no one 
has blown them out of the water. 
One man with whom I talked re 
cently said that his estimates were 
quite a bit lower than mine—but 
then conceded freely that his past 
calculations of that kind had always 
turned out to be far too low. 

Demand for user-oriented recrea- 
tion would be likely, I believe, to be 
four times as large in the year 2000 
as in 1950. Larger urban population 
and more leisure time are the two 
factors that will make for an increase 
here. Higher incomes and greater 
travel will be of little importance; 
in fact, both might tend to divert 
seekers of outdoor recreation t 
places farther from home. 

A much greater increase seems 
likely in the potential demand for 
intermediate recreation areas—pe!- 
haps as much as sixteen times. Rises 
in average income and annual travel 
should both tend to stimulate it 
terest in these areas. 

The greatest increases in demand 
are likely to arise for the resource 
based recreation lands. Lack of time 
and money still keeps many families 
from trips to distant national parks 
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and fores's. With higher family in- 
comes and longer vacations, the po- 
ential demand in the year 2000 
may well be forty times what it has 
been in the recent past. If this de- 
mand were met, it would result in 
an annual use of the resource-based 
areas about two-thirds as great as the 
ystronomical figures we arrived at 
and rejected) earlier by extending 
the present trend lines. 

Let me repeat that all of these pro- 
jections are extremely rough. It is 
not only that we can’t predict the 
future; there is still much that we 
don’t know about what is going on 
today. It is safer to think in ranges. 
Even so, the estimates we have ar- 
rived at point rather conclusively to 
what may well be a coming crisis in 
outdoor recreation. 

The prospects for the future sug- 
gest many problems: How much ad- 
ditional land should be acquired for 
public recreation areas? How much 
would it cost? How can intelligent 
use of private facilities alleviate some 
of the pressure? What can be done 
to protect recreational values, par- 
ticularly in wilderness areas, that al- 
ready are threatened by over-use? 
These and other issues that will 
have to be dealt with in one way or 
another will be examined in a sec- 
ond article next month. 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 11) 


operative agreements between gov- 
emmment and private enterprise will 
take new roots, and the strength of 
the forests flower under the inspira- 


tion of our own Public Law 273. 


NEW AND TO NOTE 


In the entire resource-conserva- 
tion field of literature, it seems to 
me that the most consistently in- 
teresting and attractive group of 
books is the one dealing with the 
animal kingdom. There is no end 
to the constant stream of writings 
and studies of animal lore, and for 
the most part these books are extra- 
ordinarily well done. A new one 
that is particularly appealing is 
Winter-Sleeping Wildlife by Will 
Barker (Harper & Bros., 1958. $3.00). 

Writing the foreword, Ernest F. 
Swift remarks that “This book was 
written with the wondering youth in 
mind. And yet it is not written as a 
child’s book. . . . It will invite the 
adult to return to a more leisurely 
World, when he had time for more 
than blinking traffic lights and the 
Jangle of telephone bells. Even the 
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Special 


WEEDONE 2,4.5-T .°*, 


formula 


... kills undesirable brush for more effective 
reforestation and better pine release 


Successfully used by industry, experiment stations and foresters, 
Weedone provides safe, effective and economical chemical action 
for releasing pine from undesirable overstories. Weedone not 
only kills undesirable brush, but reaches in to destroy a major 
part of the broadleaf weed population hidden in grass cover. 
Results are clearly evident with Weedone—new seedlings 
become firmly established, without interference, and growth 
quickly begins. 


The special air spray formula is specifically recommended for 
aerial application in Forest Management, pine release and 
reforestation. For Timber Stand Improvement and Weed Tree 
Control, specify DINOXOL or TRINOXOL where the technique 
is stump spraying, basal spraying, frill treatment, tree injection 
or airplane application in oil only. 


For heavier woodland yields, let Weedone Brush Killers serve 
your purpose by solving your problems. 


Write for details on Weedone Brush Killers for forestry uses. - 


QUI 


WEEDONE Brush Killers 


another chemical development of 
Amchem Products, Inc. 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., AMBLER, PA., Niles, Calif. 
Amchem, Weedone, Dinoxol and Trinoxol are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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TRAIL 
RIDERS 


For the equipment you will need 
when you head up the wilderness trail 
this summer, turn to the supply house 
serving the nation’s professional for- 
esters. 


You'll find everything you need, 
from all-weather flashlights to safe, 
comfortable sleeping bags—quality ma- 
terial designed especially for the use 
you will give it. And prices will be to 
your liking! 


Send today for Catalog No. 8— 
and our special offer to Trail Riders. 
Do as foresters do—be outfitted by 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


P. O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station 
Jackson 4, Mississippi 
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professional wildlife conservator is 
likely to delight in this fresh-eyed 
look at the fascinating byways of the 
world he works in.” 

Coming from one of the foremost 
of all professional wildlife conserv- 
ators, this is a resounding recom- 
mendation—which my own reading 
of the book completely confirms. 
Hibernation is a fascinating subject, 
but never more so than in this little 
volume. 

The illustrations by Carl Burger 
are delightful. The range from 
mammals to mollusks is complete. 
There is just enough here to tell you 
what you should know, and not one 
extraneous word to put you to sleep. 

Another interesting, off-beat book 
for the wakeful reader is The Build- 
ing of TVA by John H. Kyle (Louisi- 
ana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, 1958. $7.50). Here is a pro- 
fusely and handsomely illustrated ex- 
amination of the actual physical 
construction of the TVA _ empire. 
And these fine pictures give a sense 
of the vastness of the project which 
mere words and figures fail to con- 
vey. Obviously not of general in- 
terest, The Building of TVA is for 
the man whose professional or avoca- 
tional interests tend toward con- 
struction, toward steel and concrete, 
toward the management of nature 


——___, 


by the science of engineering. Ip 
this particular audience th book 
will find a large and deserved pop- 
ularity. 


And while The Building of TyA 
is concerned with the “developed” 
Tennessee Valley, another sort of 
book comes along that is concerned 
with the undeveloped be ‘uty of 
western Pennsylvania. This is Penn’s 
Woods West by Edwin L. Peterson 
(University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. $15.00). Over 300 superb pho. 
tographs by Thomas M. Jarrett give 
this book the distinction of being 
one of the most eye-appealing pub- 
lications of the year. 


Following the four seasons, Peter. 
son’s manuscript moves in a slow, 
easy, familiar way through the natv- 
ral wonder of this rich region. His 
reporting is folksy in the best sense 
of that word. Nothing that he says 
is very important in itself, any more 
than a single brush-stroke on a 
painter’s canvas is important. But 
the total effect, like a finished paint- 
ing, is beautiful and emotionally 
moving. 

Penn’s Woods West is genuine 
Americana, important to the natv- 
ralist and the regional historian, and 
wonderfully relaxing inspiration for 
us all. 


12,000 Trees and a City 


(From page 17) 


epidemic, different kinds are used 
throughout the city.” 

Chosen were several species of ma- 
ple, hackberry, honey locust, crab, 
linden, and elm, with green ash and 
red oak for color variations. They 
were planted according to the blue- 
printed master plan, all spaced fifty 
to sixty feet apart, twenty-five feet 
from alley-ways and thirty-five feet 
from corner intersections. The city 
handled the care and watering of its 
seedlings at first, but then adjacent 
property owners took over. 

“Residents have taken a real in- 
terest in the trees we’ve planted along 
the streets in front of their homes,” 
said Parks Superintendent Arm- 
strong. “They'll water them and call 
us if they appear to be diseased or 
infested with insects.” 

You can bet your bottom dollar 
this popular project will never be 
abandoned. Already, long-term plans 
have been made, for Aurora’s annual 
increase in population still numbers 
in the thousands. Even if the city 
were to cease growing—an unlikely 
prospect—the actual maintenance of 
what has already been planted, and 
occasionally the replacement, would 


be a job of no mean proportions. 
But with residents looking after 
the young trees with all the pride 
and appreciation of a new father, the 
city has had about ninety per cent 
survival. Two which didn’t make it, 
however, are described in this letter 
the Parks Department received. 
“The first tree you put in two 
years ago winter-killed,” the letter 
began. “You replaced it last spring, 
and it was doing beautifully until a 
severe wind-storm early in the winter 
split the trunk near the base. We got 
some ‘dope’ from a nursery to seal it 
from the air, then wrapped the trunk 
over that to protect it. 
“We think it might have made It, 
but for some reason certain children 
in the neighborhood appeared to use 
it to swing on as they went by. In 
any event, one evening a couple of 
months ago, we came home to find 
the tree lying completely flat. There 
was no further hope of saving it 80 
we removed the broken trunk. 
“We certainly wish to express out 
appreciation in finding that you have 
replanted for the third time another 
tree in our front yard.” 
How did Aurora meet the cost of 
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its program? Originally it was fi- 
nanced by a city bond issue, but the 
continued cost is being absorbed 
within the Parks Department budg- 
et. To date, it adds up to only 
about $30,000 for the entire four 
years the program has been in opera- 
tion. 

Whenever a city gets a successful 
project under way, first thing you 
know someone wants to extend it. 
And that is exactly what has hap- 
pened in Aurora. Civic and service 
dubs, with the help of landscape 
consultant Henry Gestefield, are now 
beautifying the islands of a major 
boulevard with evergreens. 

And they are discussing other ways 
to spruce up the city, apparently 
determined to make it the cleanest, 
most beautiful garden spot in Colo- 
rado. 


“Riders Up!” 
(From page 7) 


The next group to leave the pres- 
sures of urban life for awhile will 
meet in Ely, Minnesota in mid-July, 
and take to canoes for 10 eventful 
days in the Quetico-Superior Wilder- 
ness of the Superior National Forest, 
Minnesota. This great primitive 
area, generally considered to be the 
finest canoe country in the nation, 
embraces thousands of broad, con- 
necting lakes and tree-studded is- 
lands straddling the United States- 
Canadian border. Bernard A. Carl- 
son, son-in-law of our late outfitter 
Fred Handberg, will service the ex- 
pedition, scheduled for July 14 to 
July 23. 

Two parties of Trail Riders will 
set out from Pinedale, Wyoming, on 
the mornings of July 14 and August 
4, each to spend eleven glorious days 
in the colorful, historic Wind River 
Mountains of the Bridger National 
Forest in Wyoming. Here, midway 
between Yellowstone National Park 
and South Pass, early pioneers blazed 
the overland trail to the Pacific 
Ocean. This roadless kingdom is 
guarded by two majestic peaks, 
Fremont and Gannett, towering 
more than 13,500 ft. above sea level. 
Purple daisies, paintbrushes, prim- 
toses, and hundreds of other wild- 
flowers grow in luxuriant profusion 
here, and the sparkling lakes and 
swift streams offer fine fishing oppor- 
tunities. Walt Lozier is in charge 
of the outfitting, and everyone will 
be pleased with his fine operation. 

Bob Davis, of Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, will outfit the Maroon Bells- 
Snowmass, Colorado expeditions 
again. ‘These are scheduled for July 
*4 to August 3, and August 4 to Au- 
gust 14. The beautiful Hotel Colo- 
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RHODODENDRONS =: 39:4¢ 


These four aristocrats of American Flowering Evergreens will give 
you gorgeous bloom from May through July. Our stock is grown and 
shipped from the mountains of North Carolina where cold winters 
make them hardy. Carefully dug and packed. Easy to plant. Like acid 
soil, moisture and part shade. Never fertilize or cultivate. We ship 
tens of thousands every year. 






Sturdy Plants—12 in. high per 25 per 100 


MAXIMUM, white in July -............. 
CATAWBIENSE, rose in June 








CAROLINA, pink in May ........... $16.00 $58.00 OFFER A 
MTN. LAUREL, pink-white in Jun $13.50 $45.00 saad he 
named varieties 
OLDER—BUSHIER 20 Sturdy Plants 
These are bushy 4 to 6 stem plants, 2 years older. Some blooms 14.50 
this year. Balled and burlapped. $14. 
20 PLANTS (5 of each variety listed above) ...... $31.00 


100 PLANTS (25 of each variety listed above} $140.00 





OFFER B 
25 each of all 4 
named varieties 
100 Sturdy Plants 
$50.00 


BIG, BUSHY SPECIMENS 


14 to 2 ft. high. Most are already budded for bloom this 
year. Balled and burlapped. 


YOUR SELECTION of any 5 listed above $18.00 
(All above items shipped express. You pay $2 to $5 on arrival) 


25 “wsy HEMLOCKS 22 


Twice transplanted 
Sturdy—Bushy 















These trees are lusty 6-year-olds. Ideal 
size for safe shipping, easy planting, quick 
growing. Hemlock makes the most beautiful 
of all hedges. Sun or shade. Space 18 inches 
apart. 


100 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) $ 80.00 
25 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) $ 22.00 
100 Larger (15 to 18 inches) $130.00 
25 Larger (15 to 18 inches) $ 35.00 
100 Smaller (9 to 12 inches)... $ 60.00 


(You pay express on arrival—about $2.00 to 


$5.00) 


REAL BARGAINS IN YOUNG SHADE TREES 


We supply thousands to large estates, parks, and municipalities. You can save by 
buying from us, too. These are nice, well-rooted, transplanted stock. 4 to 10 feet high. 
Transplant more easily and grow more vigorously than older stock. Yet you save 
2 to 4 years over small seedling sizes at little extra cost. 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 
50 at 100 rate, Order direct from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15% on 


arrival). 
10 100 10 100 
ACER (Maple) Rate Rate  pratanus Rate Rate 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 4to6ft. $15.00 $125.00 (Amer. Sycamore) 4toSft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8ft. 30.00 195.00 6to8ft. 22.50 175.00 
saccharum (Sugar Siena 15.00 135.00 8toldft. 30.00 250.00 
aple to 6 ft. . : POPLAR Lombardy 5Sto6ft. 8.50 65.00 
Giteatten tien 6to8ft. 30.00 195.00 Bolleana 4to5ft. 17.00 150.00 
Maple) 4to5ft. 12.50 100.00 SS oe 
BETULA (Birch) (Scarlet Oak) 4to6ft. 25.00 180.00 
alba (Eur. White) 4toSft. 24.00 200.00 Palustris (Pin Oak) 4toSft. 30.00 250.00 
papyrifera (Paper) 4toSft. 18.00 150.00 Borealis 
populifolia (Gray) 4toSft. 18.00 150.00 (rubra) Red Oak 4toS5ft. 25.00 180.00 
SALIX (Willow) 

aa nl 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 Babylonica (Weeping) 4to5 ft. 12.50 110.00 

CORNUS Florida Wisconsin 
(Dogwood) 4toSft. 35.00 280.00 (Hardy Wpg.) 4to5 ft. 12.50 110.00 

Golden Weeping 

LIQUIDAMBAR (Niobe) 4to 5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
(Sweet Gum) 4toS5ft. 18.00 150.00 sorBus (Mountain Ash) 4to5 ft. 20.00 190.00 
LIRIODENDRON (Tulip) 4to5 ft. 18.00 135.00 TILIA (Amer. Linden) 4toSft. 18.00 145.00 
OXYDENDRUM ULMUS (Amer. Elm) 5 to 6 ft. 18.00 150.00 
(Sour-wood) 4toSft. 17.50 125.00 pumila (Siberian) 4to5ft. 15.00 130.00 


CATALOGUE seni FREE with each order or send 25c (50c W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-25 e Highlands, N. J. 
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rado in Glenwood Springs _ will 
serve as Trail Rider headquarters 
this year, and the management is 
giving our riders a special rate. The 
Maroon Bells-Snowmass trip is in 
open mountain country, and the 
Rockies in this area are spectacularly 
colorful. At the time of our rides, 
the high mountain meadows are 
virtual blankets of wildflowers. This 
trip through the back country of the 
White River and Gunnison National 
Forests will skirt many lakes. The 
Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness 
lies just under the Continental Di- 
vide. Although a bit too high for 
some forms of wildlife, it has a siz- 
able deer population and some elk. 


The Sawtooth Wilderness expedi- 
tion has long been a favorite with 
the Trail Riders. Situated in the 
Sawtooth and Boise National Forests 
in Idaho, this primitive area is a 
wild kingdom of serrated mountains, 
alpine lakes and majestic pines. Its 
rugged peaks and crags, towering 
above forests of pine, blend with 
sparkling blue lakes. Two trips are 
planned—July 28 to August 7, and 
August 11 to August 21. This year 
the Trail Riders will gather at 
Ketchum, Idaho, a small town which 
adjoins the famous Sun Valley resort. 
Here the Wood River Motel has 
been designated as headquarters. 
Those who prefer accommodations 





HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 


JULY 7 TO JULY 17 
$230 from Vernal, Utah 
Party limited to 20 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA—(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 14 TO JULY 23 
$210 from Ely, Minnesota 
Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
JULY 14 TO JULY 25; AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 15 
$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 
Parties limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
JULY 24 TO AUGUST 3; AUGUST 4 TO 
AUGUST 14 
$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Parties limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 28 TO AUGUST 7; AUGUST 11 TO 
AUGUST 21 
$230 from Ketchum, Idaho 
Parties limited to 25 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


1959 Expedition Schedule 


ANACONDA-PINTLAR WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 12 
$230 from Butte, Montana 
Party limited to 20 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
AUGUST 10 TO AUGUST 21 
$250 from Moran, Wyoming 
Party limited to 25 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 21; AUGUST 24 TO 
SEPTEMBER 3 
$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Parties limited to 22 


GILA WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
AUGUST 25 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Socorro, New Mexico 
Party limited to 20 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 
CALIFORNIA 
AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Lone Pine 
Party limited to 20 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 17 
$230 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Party limited to 25 





Sterling. 


Accommodations are limited to 20 riders. 





HORSEBACK TRIP IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 
Enjoy ten wonderful days, May 20 to May 30, riding with The American Forestry Association 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina. The Cataloochee Ranch on Fie 
Top Mountain will be headquarters for seven daily rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase 
Mountain, Paul’s Gap, Balsam Mountain and other interesting points. In addition there will be 
a three-day pack trip from a base camp in the park, including a ride to the crest of Mt. 


Make your reservations early and enjoy the 
superlative scenery, rushing waters, smoke-blue peaks and colorful blooms of laurel, iris, azaleas 
and dogwood. $200 from Asheville, North Carolina. 








919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 





Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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at Sun Valley may request reserva. 
tions there. Again we are fortunate 
enough to have the cooper ition of 
Ted and Phyllis Williams o/ the T, 
P. Ranch, Obsidian, Idaho. in op. 
erating the Sawtooth trips. Their 
performance in packing and guidi 

our groups is unexcelled aywhere, 

Like the hardy pioneers of 100 
years ago, the traveler will test his 
mettle when he joins the first Trajj 
Rider group to explore the mag. 
nificent Anaconda-Pintlar Wilder 
ness in the Beaverhead, Bitterroot, 
and Deerlodge National Forests of 
Montana. From August 3 to August 
12, these modern pioneers will jour 
ney in a land distinguished by a 
chain of precipitous snowcapped 
peaks, virgin forests, cascadi 
streams, jade green lakes, and moun: 
tain meadows fragrant with alpine 
flora. This is a tremendous country, 
The region remains in a wild, up 
touched state because the topography 
has made it practically inaccessible. 
Photographers will be enchanted 
with the scenic beauty, while anglers 
will be overwhelmed by the fine op- 
portunities. Dean E. O'Leary of 
Staghorn Ranch, Butte, Montana 
will be our packer. He comes well 
recommended. The gathering point 
for this party will be the Finlen- 
Western Hotel in Butte. This pi- 
oneer expedition will be under the 
personal guidance of AFA’s Chief 
Forester, better known as the Wagon- 
master. 

The grandeur of Teton Wilder. 
ness in the Teton National Forest, 
Wyoming, awaits those who select 
this trip from August 10 to August 
21. Here one finds beauty that knows 
no compromise or limitations, grat 
deur without the artificial, and soli- 
tude—an objective of many people 
seeking renewed inspiration and 
energy. This exploratory trip has a 
special significance for many nature 
lovers, as it provides a view of the 
rare trumpeter swans on Bridger 
Lake. The riders will assemble at 
the famous Jackson Lake Lodge in 
Moran, Wyoming, for an unforgetta 
ble ride in varied and unique mount 
tain country—a region of high pla. 
teaus, lush valleys and mountail 
meadows; a scenic wonderland, with 
vast stretches of pine and _ spruce, 


~open parks and meadows where 


‘moose, elk and deer abide. ‘Trout 
streams and many small lakes pro 
vide abundant fishing. Ted Frome, 
of Afton, Wyoming, will outfit the 
party. 

The pristine beauty of the San 
Juan Wilderness in the San Juan 
National Forest, Colorado, will 
reveal the charm of older, simplet 








Neway takes the mill to the logs.... 


feeds and cleans up with TD-9 Skid-Grapple 


Neway Lumber Co., Republic, Washington, has built 
a unique portable mill to produce 2” x 4” x 8’ stud- 
ding. They can set up quickly at the log landing; be 
producing in minutes! 

They tractor-skid tree-length logs to the landing 
—chain-saw them into 8-foot lengths. From then on, 
their amazing cost-cutting operation is based on 
International Drott TD-9 Skid-Grapple performance! 

Owner William Reynolds says: “We planned on 
using a 34-yd. dragline for handling logs, when we 
designed our portable stud mill. Then I saw the TD-9 
Skid-Grapple and knew it was perfect. 

“It could do more jobs than a dragline, faster, and 
better, and could work all over the place. We’re cutting 

Using a grapple-full of mill waste like 
a dozer, the TD-9 Skid-Grapple pushes 
sawdust out of the way—carries slabs and 
rejects to disposal area. Note the impor- 


tance of crawler traction for ‘round-the- 
mill operation! 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL 
waavesteR 


See how Neway’s TD-9 Skid- 
Grapple (combination log-and-lumber 
model) feeds stud-length logs—one at a 
time—into the portable mill’s ““magazine 
rack.” Exclusive top grab-arm gives posi- 
tive load-control. 


Cuts studding-cutting costs in half! 


an average of 10,000 feet of studding daily at about 
half the cost of hauling logs direct to the mill!” 


Prove what it means in man-saving capacity, all- 
weather utility, and all-around versatility to command 
logger-designed International Drott Skid-Grapple per- 
formance. Compare exclusive top grab-arm controlled 
log-handling action. See how pry-action break-out 
wrenches loose frozen-down or mudded-in 

logs. Try-out performance-protecting, 
shock-swallowing Hydro-Spring. 

Ask your International 

Drott Distributor for 

a demonstration! 
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THE BRUNTON 
POCKET TRANSIT 

















IT’S HANDY... 
weighs only 9 oz.; 2% x 3x 1%"; 
easy to carry in pocket, on belt, in car. 
IT’S VERSATILE... 
ideal for preliminary and suppl tary 
surveying; used as a compass, transit, 
level, plumb, alidade, clinometer. 
Shows direction to 1°; level, slope or 
grade within 1°. 


IT’S MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME 
“Over 60,000 Brunton Transits since 1896’ 


See your local engineering supply house 
or WRITE FOR CATALO 


*Brunton is a registered trademark of 
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All leopards 
have spots 


Me = hae * 
ae Mm wm b.. 
& : 
? @.:: but to the experienced eye 
: they’re as different as human 
fingerprints. 
” @ The same thing is true with 
towers. 
Many towers may look like 
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(6, &@ { Aermotor Observation Towers 
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7 but none compare in strength 

yy 3 e & ... Weather resistance . . . value! 

And no other tower can boast 

; the skillful blending of quality- 

conscious craftsmanship—years- 

# ahead engineering—and 70 years 
of tower-building experience. 
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times to the Trail Riders who elect 
to ride the high, narrow trails in this 
magnificent country from August 11 
to August 21, and August 24 to Sep- 
tember 3. Ancient, lofty mountain 
ranges, heavily timbered slopes, 
flower-covered meadows, and beauti- 
ful mountain lakes and streams char- 
acterize this magnificent region, 
which is accessible only by trail and 
pack outfit. Meeting in Durango at 
the Strater Hotel, which still retains 
its authentic “Old West” atmos- 
phere, members of the party will 
then ride the only narrow gauge 
railroad now in operation. This 
relic of frontier days often provides 
“local atmosphere” for movies, such 
as “Around the World in 80 Days,” 
and “Cattle Queen.” After traveling 
north through the fertile Animas 
Valley into the narrow Animas 
Canyon, where horses will be wait- 
ing, riders will begin the thrilling 
ride in this rugged hinterland. The 
San Juan primitive area is a paradise 
for mountain climbers, botanists, 
geologists, and nature lovers. Its 
numerous streams and lakes abound 
with trout. There is much wildlife 
here, including some big game such 
as bear, elk and deer. The expert 
outfitting of Joe Hotter and_ his 
staff, combined with the beauty of 
the region, will make this expedi- 
tion a memorable one indeed. 

After an absence of 18 years, The 
American Forestry Association is 
pleased to announce the reinstate- 
ment of the Gila, New Mexico ex- 
pedition in the Trail Riders pro- 
gram. This trip, welcomed by reg- 
ular and new riders alike, marks a 
return to a romantic and_ historic 
region in a remote country of timber 
and grassland, lonely trails, black 
winding canyons, and buttes and 
mountains that reflect astonishing 
colors in the sun. To the west, the 
famed Mogollon Mountains bound 
the desert; to the east is the Black 
Mountain Plateau, and through its 
heart courses the Gila, the river of 
mystery and Pueblo myths. In the 





ago, the natural supply of food for 
these geese—plants which grow in 
the shallow waters of Apalachee Bay 
—began to run short. The geese had 
increased in number to.a point where 
they could not find enough food in 
their natural habitat, and had begun 
to raid the surrounding farms of pea- 
nuts, corn, and whatever else they 
could find. To stop this, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service planted 


Multiple Use Wildlife Refuge 


(From page 21) 
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deeper regions are cliff d\ ellings 
that stir the imagination. ‘lhe ex. 
cellent facilities of the Hotel Val 
Verde in Socorro, New Mexico have 
been made available to the riders, 
and Bob Davis will handle the out. 
fitting for the group. The dates for 
the Gila expedition are August 25 
to September 4. 

We are fortunate, also, to include 
again this season the Mt. Whitney. 
High Sierra expedition in California, 
Charles Morgan, son of our former 
packer Bruce Morgan, will outfit the 
party, which is scheduled to travel 
through this interesting and thrilling 
country August 26 to September 4, 
Here the wilderness riders will visit 
famous Cottonwood Lakes, cross his- 
toric Army Pass, and climb to the 
top of Mt. Whitney. This great 
wilderness, in the Sequoia National 
Park and the Inyo National Forest, 
is distinguished by sheer granite 
cliffs, well-graded trails, mellow 
green mountains, clear cool streams, 
and tall trees. Headquarters for the 
expedition will be the Dow-Villa 
Hotel in Lone Pine. 

The last trip of the season will be 
taken in the Pecos Wilderness of the 
Santa Fe and Carson National For. 
ests, New Mexico. This magnificent 
and unspoiled mountain retreat of 
some 136,000 acres is the wilderness 
stronghold of north-central New 
Mexico. The region, dominated by 
Truchas Peak, is a dramatic stretch 
of timberline country. For the most 
part, the Pecos is a wilderness of 
sweeping forests and open parks. 
The streams, while small, are fast 
and clear, offering excellent fishing. 
Numerous well-stocked lakes are 
tucked away in remote corners of 
the high country—probably the most 
beautiful in the Southwest. This 
popular trip, scheduled for Septem- 
ber 7 to September 17, will be out- 
fitted by Douglas O’Bannon, Moun- 
tain View Ranch, Cowles, New 
Mexico. The party will gather at 
the LaPosada Inn in the fascinating 
city of Santa Fe. 


crops inside the refuge, and_ built 
5,000 acres of fresh-water impound- 
ments to raise aquatic plants as feed 
for the geese. The investment paid 
off, as it resulted in a tremendous 
rise in the game-fish population—a 
boon to fishermen. Today, several 
tons of bass and bream are taken an- 
nually from the refuge’s ponds and 
canals. In addition to the impound- 
ments, fishing enthusiasts use parts 
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of the St. Marks and Wakulla Rivers | 20 Mi L LION T Ki FE § A Y FAR! 
and the waters of Apalachee Bay. at 4 


In the meantime, farmers realized NOW OVER 35 MILLION 


they could rent their fields for goose 
shooting. There has been no objec- 
tion from farmers about goose dam- 
age to their crops for the past ten 
years. As a matter of fact, many 
farmers in the St. Marks area make 
more money directly and indirectly 
from the wintering geese than they 
do raising peanuts and corn. 

The pine woods and grassy fields 
of St. Marks Refuge support count- 
less numbers of wild turkey, quail, 
black bear, white-tailed deer, gray, 
cat and fox squirrels, and scores of 
different species of songbirds. Wild 
hogs are so numerous that they have 
been termed a nuisance, and 175 
miles of fences have been constructed 
to keep them under control. Alliga- 
tors glide through the sloughs, and 
occasionally panthers and wildcats 
are seen. ‘The shore line and beaches 
attract myriads of water birds, in- 
cluding white pelicans, egrets, herons, 
cormorants, anhingas, plovers, wil- 
lets, sandpipers, and marsh hens. 

The peace and quiet of the fields 
of St. Marks hides the area’s turbu- 
lent history. This section of Florida 





Prime Timber begins with the seed. Experi- 
enced foresters with Musser Forests are con- 
tinually engaged in obtaining the truest 
strains of seed from mature, hardy, disease- 
resistant parent trees both in the United 
States and Europe. Good heredity character- 
istics through selection of seed is a basic 
Musser requirement. 

' 
aan en \ Through Scientific Culture in Musser nur- 
Sonmon nt series the seedlings develop the strong, 
AK extensively branched, compact root system 
J ‘s necessary for extracting the most food from 
the soil of the planting site. This enables 
them to thrive where inferior stock may fail 
to survive and the yield and average quality 

of timber is improved. 


early as 1527, when the Spaniard De ¥ 
Nevarez arrived with a company of : 
300 fighting men from Tampa Bay 
to set up headquarters along the 
Wakulla River. He built and 
launched the first ships ever con- 
structed in territory now owned by 
the United States. From here he 
sailed into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Twelve years later, in 1539, Hernan- 
do De Soto arrived. And from then 
until 1821, when Florida was ob- 
tained from Spain, the St. Marks 
area passed from hand to hand, with 
the English, Spaniards, Indians, and 
freebooters battling one another for 
control. For about 275 years, forts 
were built, raiding parties scoured 
the countryside, and hunting parties 
fought with Indians. The brief in- 
tervals of peace were anything but 
serene. Nature played its part, too, 


is mentioned in history books as q; 


New Techniques in fertilization, spraying 
and handling are studied and tested. The 
most modern equipment and methods are 
employed for efficiency and economy. 


Musser offers the world’s largest selection 
of quality trees at a price made possible 
through large quantity production. 


Wee GS 8 8 


YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


Here are some of the many items listed in our catalog 


lor in 1758 a hurricane flooded the 
Spanish fort, San Marcos. 

Prior to the War Between the 
States, when Confederates occupied 
Fort St. Marks and Union forces 
blockaded the mouth of the river, the 
first railroad in Florida was built 
from Tallahassee to Port Leon, pass- 
ing through St. Marks. One of the 
Most romantic episodes in the history 
of the refuge took place between 1781 
and 1789, when William Augustus 
Bowles, a disgraced British officer, 
proclaimed himself “King of Flor- 
ida.” He was captured by the Span- 


AMERICAN RED PINE per 1000 
Excellent for Timber or Christmas Trees 
2-yr Seedlings, 3” to 5” $25.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” : 35.00 
Root Pruned; Suitable for Field Planting 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” 45.00 
Root Pruned 

WHITE PINE 

One of the best Timber Species 
2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” 

3-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” 

Root Pruned 


Write far 


per 1000 


$25.00 
_ 35.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 


Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 
2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” 

3-yr. Seedlings, 10” to 14” 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy 

2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” 
BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock 
3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 10” 


$35.00 
50.00 
per 1000 
$35.00 
55.00 
per 1000 
$60.00 


Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees. 


«with wholesale planting 


list. Ask for our famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 
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“One of the most valuable reference 
books in the forestry profession.”—J. L. 
Aulbach, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


FORESTRY 
HANDBOOK 


Editor: REGINALD D. FORBES, 
Consulting Forester; 


Staff Editor: ARTHUR B. MEYER, 
Editor, “Journal of Forestry” 


In one volume—all the working techniques 
and vital data of modern forestry. Book organ- 
izes in workable, tabular form the facts on 
forest management, silvics, silviculture, water- 
shed management, logging, forest road engi- 
neering, utilization and wood technology, etc. 
“Well indexed, compactly organized.” Ameri- 
ean Forests. Edjted for the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 146 Contributing, Consulting 
Editors. 744 ills., tables; 1,201 pp. $15 


ESSENTIALS of 
FORESTRY 
PRACTICE 


CHARLES H. STODDARD 


Just published. This practical new book re- 
lates applied forestry to the challenges of far- 
sighted forest management. Covers all major 
field practices in growing, logging, harvesting, 
processing, etc. Describes career opportunities 
for forestry-trained men. Some of the material 
on accounting methods, simplified forest man- 
agement, and marketing forms is here made 
available for the first time in book form. 74 
ills., maps; 25 tables; 279 pp. $5.50 


The LAW of 
WATER 
ALLOCATION 


IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 
Edited by DAVID HABER, 
Rutgers University Law School; and 
STEPHEN W. BERGEN, 


The Conservation Foundation 


A study of water laws in three eastern states 
and western water-law experience. Book dis- 
cusses the constitutionality of proposed legis- 
lation, legislative alternatives, needed research. 
Considers a method of economic analysis for 
state water planning, allocation, use, and de- 
velopment. “A highly important contribution.” 
Soil Science. Sponsored by the Conservation 
Foundation. 12 Contributors, 52 Discussion 
Participants, Observers. 643° pp. $7.50 


p==USE COUPON TO ORDER:..4 


Please send books checked below: : 


0 Forestry Handbook 
Forbes-Meyer ‘ ........ $15.00 

0 Essentials of Forestry Practice 
Stoddard —. 

( The Law of Water Allocation 
Haber-Bergen - %50 


() Check Enclosed [] Send C.0.D. [ Bill me 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y 





iards, but he escaped, set up head- 
quarters on the St. Marks River, and 
became a pirate. When peace had 
settled over the area, a lighthouse 
was built at the mouth of the river 
in 1831. Built of stones from the 
old fort of San Marcos, the structure 
is still in use. 

Today’s tranquil scenes of the gov- 
ernment-owned refuge belie the area’s 
part in the political turmoil of three 
centuries. Anglers dip their lines 
into the quiet ponds and rivers. 
Small boats cruise the waterways and 
impoundments. Campers stroll about 
their tents in the shaded woods. 


Photographers silently record the 
secrets of nature. 

The refuge has been managed for 
the past thirteen years by Paul Krea- 


A Return 
(From 


When the chestnut disappeared it 


| lost its significance upon the Ameri- 


can scene; and what was true in 
America was doubly true in West 


| Virginia. West Virginia today is an 
| oak state in which one-half of the 
| timber land is in some species of oak. 
| At the turn of the century, perhaps 
| about one quarter of the timber 
| was thought to be chestnut. Fortu- 


nately, because of a few individuals 
like Mark Fitzpatrick of Vadis, and 
Jimmy Rexroad of Duffy, the state 
is slowly but surely on the road 
back to her once-famous Christ- 


| mas tradition. 


There is no way of estimating how 
many chestnuts will be on the mar- 


| kets in the state this year, but chest- 
| nuts are growing abundantly across 


the land and more are being planted 


| every year. They are not the Ameri- 
| can variety, but they are chestnuts 
| which, in most cases, are just as 
| sweet and meaty and edible as those 
| known in the days of the native tree. 
| The primary tree involved in this 
| rehabilitation of our chestnut lands 
| is the Chinese chestnut, a blight-re- 
| sistant species which apparently can 


live in proximity to the old infec- 


| tions, survive, and produce nuts. 


This year, Jimmy Rexroad of 


Duffy has 35,000 Chinese chestnut 
| seedlings, which he is sending out 
| across the state to people who are in- 
| terested in carrying on this tradition. 


Jimmy is past 70 years old. He is of 
solid stock, fine convictions and deep 


| emotion when it comes to his native 
| state. Here is a man who, perhaps, 


may never live to see West Virginia 
reach the full potential in chestnut 
orchards that he knew as a small 
boy. Yet he plants more trees every 
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ger, wildlife expert of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Aside from the 
natural attractions for fishermen, 
hunters, and campers, the efforts of 
Mr. Kreager and his men have made 
the area a paradise for all forms of 
wildlife indigenous to northwest 
Florida. 

Altogether, the St. Marks Wildlife 
Refuge presents as complete a pic. 
ture of the Florida outdoors and its 
wild inhabitants as can be found 
anywhere in the peninsula. It is for. 
tunate for sportsmen that Uncle Sam 
has seen fit to develop it as a wildlite 
sanctuary and, incidentally, to pre 
serve a spot where nature lovers can 
relax and pursue their favorite rec 
reational pastimes. 


to Tradition 


page 15) 


year, making a distribution com 
parable to what is being contributed 
by state and federal agencies. 

Jimmy explains his thinking in a 
manner which imparts his deepest 
feelings in a most heartfelt way. 
Said Jimmy, on my recent visit to 
Duffy, “When I was a small boy 
there was no greater thrill than to 
arise early in the fall of the year and 
race the turkeys to the chestnut trees 
to gather the nuts which had fallen 
during the night. I usually left in 
such a hurry that all I took to gather 
the nuts in were my pockets. I usual- 
ly returned with all my_ pockets 
bulging. After the blight, all that 
remained was the memory of the 
trees that bore the largest nuts. Little 
did I think a few years back that 
the time would come in my life again 
when I could go to the chestnut trees 
and fill my pockets as I once had. 
But,” Jimmy added, “the time has 
come. I now have all the chestnuts 
I need. I am interested only in those 
who don’t have any.” Jimmy said, 
“My plantings will some day provide 
something for little boys to fill their 
pockets with for generations to come. 
My trees will live 100 years and in 
that time, perhaps, they will repro- 
duce their own kind over and over 
again.” 

Jimmy has a 500-acre farm on the 
border of Lewis and Upshur coun- 
ties. He has a chestnut orchard, but 
his favorites are two 14-year-old trees 
which serve as shade trees in his back 
yard. This fall, from these two trees, 
he gathered 18 gallons of Chinese 
chestnuts, something in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 pounds. Jimmy be 
lieves that every man who is a native 
of the state should have a deep feel 





No. 90 INDIAN 


(Sliding Pump Type) 


form fitting, ventilated tank permits constant circulation No. 80 INDIAN 
of air between tank and carrier’s back, No dampness. (Lever Type Pump and Handle) 
leaves arms free for climbing ladders, etc. Highly pop- 


Heavy steel pump lever. Ventilated tank. 5 gal, capac- 
ular for many years. 


ity. Continuous high pressure. Armco zinc-grip steel or 
glistening solid brass tank, Strongest construction 
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weight in gold". 
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® “We use nothing but INDIANS for a portable 
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Perfect Ground Cover for 
se and Shady Places 


ies 
i MYRTLE (vinca Minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
can be planted 2 ft. opart on level; 1 ft. on 
slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 


$15 —1000,532.Q | 


PACHYSANDRA / 


Thrives under trees and fj 
in poor soil. Beautiful 2 
shiny evergreen 

leaves. Space 6 

in. aport. 


Baltic Ivy defies 100 
dogs, children and $750 PLANTS, 
drought. Steep slopes, 100 

sun or shade. Space | ft. $26 1000, $85 
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GREENZ 26 


RESTORE GREEN COLORS 
QUICKLY ! SAFELY! 


with new GREENZ 26 to overcome yellowing 
iron chlorosis. Readily mixed with water and 
applied as a soil drench to surface rooted orna- 
mentals or sprayed on deeper rooted shrubs and 
trees, powdered GREENZ 26 restores vitality 
through increased chlorophyll production. 


Try GREENZ 26 for yourself. A trial 4 pound 


package makes 212 gallons of solu- 


tion ready to use. Only $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for prices on larger 
quantities. 

WOODLOT SEED CO, Norway 35, Mich. 
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ing about returning the chestnut in 
West Virginia to its former status. 
He believes it so strongly that he is 
doing just that himself. In fact, he 
is probably the source of as many 
chestnut plantations in West Vir- 
ginia as any other individual or 
agency. 

Jimmy believes that the better the 
soil, the better grows the tree, and 
the quicker it will come into bear- 
ing. Those planting chestnut trees 
should find out the quality of the 
parent tree, if possible, he says. In 
this regard, Jimmy knows of what he 
speaks. He has planted all kinds of 
nuts in all soils under all conditions. 
He knows first hand the quality of 
the product and what it demands. 
Because of the relatively few people 
in this world who have taken the 
time to experiment in bringing back 
the chestnut, Jimmy himself is per- 
haps one of the state’s best author- 
ities on the subject. As he said, 
“Some chestnuts are sweet and as 
tasty, or even tastier, than the native 
American nut. Some, however, the 
large horse chestnuts, could be better 
compared in taste to acorns in the 
fall.” 

Jimmy Rexroad believes that it 
would be a fine tribute to a fond 
memory if every lawn had as its 
shade tree this new version of an old 
tradition, a Chinese chestnut. The 
foliage of this tree is beautiful. It is 
deep green, and grows like a red 
or sugar maple in the open. It is 
not a big tree, but it is a beautiful 
one. 

Because so many people have 
heard about him and about the proj- 
ect which he has taken upon himself, 
orders have come to Jimmy for his 
home-grown plants nationally. He 
began growing trees in 1952, and has 
planted them each year since. He 
has shipped to all parts of West Vir- 
ginia—from Wardensville to Hunt- 
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ington, from Hancock to Bh 
but the largest shipment was 
Cruces, New Mexico, where 
er West Virginian wanted to 
his chestnuts. 

“As we gather our chestnuts each 
fall,” Jimmy said, “we pack them in 
damp sand and put them in the cel. 
lar where it is cool.” Jimmy plants 
his nuts as soon as the weather per: 
mits in the spring. He ships his trees 
out by mail each spring to friends 
and admirers who order them dur. 
ing the winter and the fall. He says 
that these Chinese chestnut trees 
will grow anywhere an apple tree 
would grow, and he plants them just 
about the same way a farmer would 
plant an apple orchard. 

During my visit to Duffy, it was 
obvious that Jimmy had enough 
trees to supply the needs of several 
hundred West Virginia orchardists. 
He had trees available for distribu- 
tion ranging in age from one to 
four years. The four-year-old trees 
are from four to five feet high 
and are somewhat large to ship by 
mail. The one, two and three-year. 
olds are ideal size for transplanting, 
and should be bearing nuts at the 
age of six or seven years, and each 
year thereafter, according to Jimmy. 

I asked him what he charged for 
his chestnut trees, and his prices 
seemed extremely reasonable. He 
sells the one-year-olds for 50 cents, 
the two-year-olds for 75 cents, and 
the three-year-olds for $1.00. He 
had no price on the four-year-olds 
at that time, simply because they 
were too large to mail out. He does 
not grow these trees for commercial 
purposes, but rather he feels that 
anyone who is sincerely interested 
should have them. There are many 
people, however, who will take such 
prizes when they are free and allow 
them to spoil or waste. Since nearly 
all Chinese chestnuts are so valuable 
they are used for seed, no waste cat 
be afforded. 

Fifty cents is about one-half the 
commercial nursery price, according 
to the catalogs, and it is about one: 
third the price in many areas. 

Some day West Virginia may again 
have chestnuts on every farm and, 
perhaps, in the yard of every home. 
“What a wonderful thing it would 
be,” said Jimmy, “if all of our sons 
in West Virginia could do as we have 
done in years gone by.” By that he 
meant that every boy should one day 
be able to, as he did, race the tur 
keys to the chestnuts each morning, 
and have the chance to roast and 
taste the nuts each fall; and, especial 
ly, should have them for Christmas. 
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The Garden of Our Lord 
(From page 36) 


der, made famous by Jews in the days 
of Babylonian captivity, as they la- 
mented: “We hanged our harps up- 
on the willows in the midst thereof.” 
(Psalm 137.) The problem was 
solved by planting a willow and an 
oleander side by side. 

Massive ancestors of the red san- 
calwood trees in the Garden pro- 
vided the timbers for Solomon’s tem- 
ple, and pomegranates recall that 
replicas of its fruit were used as dec- 
orations on the pillars. Figures of 
the pomegranate were embroidered 
also on the gowns worn by the 
priests. The camphire or henna tree 
is one mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon. Mulberry trees played an 
important role in one of the battles 
which David fought with the Phil- 
istines. At several different spots you 
will discover myrtle, which Isaiah 
considered the symbol of a fruitful 
land. 

Not all the plantings in the Gar- 
den are of Holy Lands origin, nor 
are all of them mentioned specifical- 
ly in the Bible. For instance, there 
is the “Christmas palm,” from the 
Far East, so-called because it bears 
clusters of bright red and green seeds, 
side by side, during the holiday sea- 
son. In urns along the wall you will 
see an evil-looking bush whose flow- 
ers, like tiny red eyes, peer out from 
its thorny branches. This is the 
Christ Thorn, from which the crown 
of thorns was woven and placed on 
Jesus’ head at the time of the trial. 

The Passion Flower, a vine of the 
New World, was discovered by the 
early Spanish conquistadores, and 
was so named because they thought 
its intricate blossoms represented in- 
cidents in the Savior’s passion. To 
them the silky filament suggested the 
crown of thorns; the stiles, the nails 
used to fasten Christ to the cross; the 
leaf, the spear that pierced His side; 
the tendrils, the whips with which He 
was scourged; the column of the 
ovary, the upright section of the 
cross; the calyx, the “glory” or halo; 
the white tint of the flower is sym- 
bolic of purity, and the blue of 
heaven. 

_ Another curious plant, the hyssop, 
is in the Garden for two reasons. 
One of its common names, ‘““Moses- 
in-the-bulrushes,” derives from the 
boat-like pod formed by purple and 
green leaves. In the center hides a 
small white flower, the whole resem- 
bling the ark in which the infant 
Moses was hidden for safety from 
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Of interest to dendrologists, foresters, lumber- 
men, ecologists, naturalists and tree lovers in gen- 
eral. Architectural integrity integrated with the 
land. Structurally sound, Cypress framed, entire- 
ly weatherproofed, 2 story home, half-acre ma- 
turely landscaped, 3 bedrooms, 24% baths, separate 
dining room, picture casement windows, modern 
electric kitchen, large living room and fireplace 
with French doors to large tree-shaded screened 
porch. Outside walls of “Insulmastic” weather- 
proofing. Roof of Cuban tile, “Pro-Tect-U” in- 
stant close and lock metal awnings. Carport and 
storage. Ample full closets throughout. Patio 
and walks. Many large shade trees of various 
species, fruits, shrubs, flowers. Hedge boundaries. 
Lovely views and privacy. Firm price—$29,750. 
Inquire Box 40, American Forests Magazine, 919- 
17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Contlicting identifications of Bibli- 
cal botany are generally resolved by 
reference to the enlightening pages 
of Planis of the Bible, by Harold 
N. and .\ima L. Moldenke. The Gar- 
den is by no means static, for new 
seeds aud plantings are constantly 
being offered and added, although 
not as cagerly received as they were 
during ihe early years of the Garden 
when much of the area was covered 
only with lawn. Trees and bushes 
now are beginning to crowd one an- 
other, despite judicious trimming, 
and one balm of Gilead already has 
soared to a height of nearly fifty feet. 

Visitors to the Miami area will 
find the Garden of Our Lord easy to 
locate. The entrance is at 110 Ave- 
nue Phoenetia, four blocks south of 
§.W. 8th Street (Tamiami Trail) 
near the Douglas Road entrance to 
Coral Gables. One of the best times 
to stroll along its winding pathways 
is just before sunset, when the quo- 
tation from the second chapter of 
Genesis, “The Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden .. . and 
the Lord God walked in the Garden 
in the cool of the day,” seems to have 
a richer, fuller meaning. 

Perhaps the plaque of dedication 
expresses it more completely: “To 
Him, Who carried out God’s eternal 
plan of salvation for lost mankind, 
yet Who was intensely interested in 
the ordinary, everyday things of 
life, Who said ‘Consider the lilies of 
the field . . . even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of 
these,” to our blessed Lord and Sa- 
vior this Garden is dedicated to pro- 
vide a sanctuary of rest and medita- 
tion for all those who wish to draw 
close to Him.” 


Small Watershed Projects 
(From page 19) 


the Arkansas River, draining 164,627 
acres in the Franklin and Logan 
counties of Arkansas. The pilot 
project started in 1954 is about 92 
per cent complete. Twenty-four of 
the planned 26 floodwater retarding 
structures have been built and 25 
miles of channel improved. Land 
treatment is nearly complete on 
more than 1,000 farms which have 
developed conservation plans in co- 
operation with the Franklin County 
and Magazine Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, and on 16,000 acres of the 
Ozark National Forest included in 
the project. 

Cover cropping, pasture seeding, 
fange improvement, and woodland 
Management figure prominently in 
the treatment. The Forest Service 
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and the Arkansas Forestry Commis- 
sion have carried on a vigorous pro- 
gram of fire suppression and preven- 
tion. The Forest Service planted 
vegetation on eroded banks and cuts 
along forest roads to reduce sedi- 
ment damages. Trees have been 
planted on 254 acres of sediment- 
producing areas. In addition, 309 
acres of tree planting on private land 
and 304 acres on national forest land 
have been completed. 

A severe test of Six Mile Creek 
came on April 3, 1957, when an aver- 
age of 4.27 inches of rainfall covered 
the watershed after the soil was al- 
ready saturated and all floodwater 
retarding structures were discharg- 
ing through their principal spill- 
ways. Yet, all runoff was contained 
in the detention reservoirs so that no 
emergency spillways operated. Flood- 
ing did not occur on any tributary 
on which floodwater retarding struc- 
tures had been completed. Flooding 
did occur on the uncontrolled tribu- 
taries and on the main stem of Six 
Mile and Hurricane Creeks, inun- 
dating 5,060 acres, or 50.1 per cent 
of the flood plain, with damages 
amounting to $6,795. 

Without the existing protection, 
it was estimated that 9,430 acres 
would have been inundated, with 
damages of $14,375. Had the entire 
program been complete, total dam- 
age would have been about $3,325. 

A summary for the year 1957, 
when rainfall on the watershed aver- 
aged 65.58 inches and exceeded the 
average annual rainfall by 59 per 
cent, indicated that actual damage 
to crops and pasture from floodwater 
amounted to only $3,355—93.7 per 
cent less than an estimated damage 
of $53,865 without the program. 
Other agricultural damage was re- 
duced 81 per cent, from $7,900 to 
$1,500, and non-agricultural damage 
72.5 per cent, from $6,865 to $2,030. 
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These add up to a total reduc:ion jp 
flood plain damage of 89.9 pcr cent 
—from $78,740 to $8,020. 

The agencies assisting with the 
program agree that it could not have 
been successful without the excel. 
lent local cooperation that has been 
evident throughout. The Soi! Con. 
servation Service designate the 
watershed for one of the new pilot 
projects in October 1953, on the 
basis of formal assurance from the 
local soil conservation districts that 
they would sponsor the program. 

The districts incorporated into 
their own work plans the land treat. 
ment measures that were of direct 
concern to them. Through mass 
meetings, newspapers, and other 
educational channels, they informed 
the people of the problems and the 
opportunities presented by the proj: 
ect. The people responded with 
enthusiasm by providing dam sites, 
installing conservation practices, and 
doing the other things that needed 
to be done to make the project work. 

Perhaps the biggest single prob- 
lem was providing easements for the 
dam sites—a requirement that had to 
be met locally before the federal gov. 
ernment could proceed. Absentee 
ownership proved to be a great ob- 
stacle. Local citizens made trips to 
distant states to obtain signatures 
where correspondence and _ phone 
calls had failed. In some cases adja- 
cent owners purchased lands to clear 
up easement problems. 

One local banker, “Long John” 
Williams of Booneville, now de- 
ceased, accounted for a large seg: 
ment of easements in his trade terti- 
tory. He bought a new cook stove 
for one lady to persuade her to ex: 
ecute an easement. In another in- 
stance, he paid the travel costs for 
an absentee owner in Wyoming to 
come to Booneville, so the man 
could review the project plans and 
sign a needed easement. 

The people of the watershed have 
been rewarded not only by the suc: 
cessful reduction of floods on the 
12,000 acres of bottom land, but by 
unexpected benefits from the water 
stored in the sediment storage pools 
of the detention dams. Two new it 
dustries already have located in the 
area because of this water supply. 
One, a rubber comb manufacturer, 
is already in operation in Bonne 
ville. The plant employs 200 people, 
and its half-million dollar payroll is 
a boon to merchants, bankers, and 
others in the community. A hosiery 
company, now constructing a large 
plant near one of the reservoirs, 
will employ 800 local people. 
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The Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission has furnished fish to 
stock the sediment pool of each com- 
pleted eservoir. Several of the lake 
sites have been leased for recrea- 
tional purposes, and owners receive 
good monetary returns that help de- 
fray the cost of maintenance. 


Washita River Subwatersheds 


Out on the prairies of western 
Oklahoma, where tree planting is 
confined largely to shelterbelts and 
farmstead windbreaks, the combina- 
tion of land treatment and upstream 
structures is proving as effective as 
in the forested watersheds of the 
East. 

Several subwatersheds of the 
Washita River basin, one of the 11 
authorized flood prevention water- 
sheds, have been treated according to 
the same pattern used in the pilot 
projects. Land treatment here con- 
sists of cover crops, stubble mulch- 
ing, grass seeding, terracing, and 
other practices applicable to crop- 
lands and pastures. During the ex- 
cessive rains of the spring of 1957, 
these treated watersheds performed 
with decorum; while untreated 
watersheds beside them flooded in 
the usual manner. 

Barnitz Creek is an example. 
From March 1 to mid-June it re- 
ceived 31.6 inches of rainfall. One 
day (April 29) it rained 3.8 inches, 
and once rainfall intensity reached 
2 inches in thirty minutes. At least 
four of the storms would have 
caused floods before treatment, but 
there was no flooding and no dam- 
age on the 178,674-acre watershed. 
Beaver Creek, an adjacent 56,088- 
acre watershed without treatment, 
flooded 1,045 acres, causing damage 
estimated at $16,000. 

Chigley Sandy Creek is another of 
the treated subwatersheds. It has a 
drainage area of 29,349 acres, with 
3,354 acres of flood plain. Between 
March and June five storms, with 
rainfall ranging from 2.5 to 9 inches 
in 36 hours, occurred in this water- 
shed. Since water was discharged 
through the emergency spillways of 
ll of the 14 structures, the total 
flooding affected only 94 acres and 
caused damages of $4,700. Residents 
estimated that the flood plain would 
have been covered at least four times, 
had the program not been in effect. 

Rainfall of nearly equal intensity 
fell on the adjoining Kickapoo 
Sandy Creek watershed and caused 
three major floods. Damages were 
appraised at $122,000. Had a flood 
prevention program been in effect, 
It is estimated that the damages 
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Proper management of forestry planting 
projects calls for the finest in Evergreen 
Planting Stock available. That’s why it 
will pay you to investigate the superior 
growth and better survival of Suncrest 
Seedlings and Transplants. Hardy, north- 


ern grown Suncrest Stock from finest seed 
sources available insures the compact, 
sturdy growth necessary for successful 
forest development. Suncrest Stock means 
better results for timber, watersheds, soil 
erosion, roadside plantings, etc. 


Suncrest Seedlings and Transplants in a wide range of sizes and ages: 


PINE: White, Red, Austrian, Black, Banks, Pitch, Griffithii, Ponderosa, Oriental and 


Scotch 


FIR: Concolor White, Douglas and Balsam 


SPRUCE: White, Norway, Colorado Blue, and Engelmann. 


HEMLOCK: Canadian in transplants only. 





windbreaks, etc. 





Suncrest Evergreen Stock includes many other varie- 
ties ideal for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, hedges, 
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in Conservation through our combined 
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Men trained by our courses qualify 
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would have been only $24,000. 


Although the Washita River sub- 
watershed treatment is administered 


| by the Soil Conservation Service, the 


initiative and cooperation of local 
citizens is responsible for the good 
progress of the work. As early as 
the mid-Thirties, a Washita Valley 
Soil Conservation and Flood Control 
Association was formed. It sponsored 
soil conservation demonstrations and 
the work of the CCC camps. In the 
1940's it was succeeded by the Wash- 
ita Valley Improvement Association, 
which took the initiative in advanc- 
ing flood prevention activities. 
Today there are 19 soil conserva- 


| tion districts in the Washita drain- 


age area. They have formed the 
Washita Valley Council of Soil Con- 


| servation Districts, which has taken 


over the work of the Washita Valley 
Improvement Association. The coun- 
cil recommends to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service the priority of creek 


| subwatersheds for planning and con- 
| struction. It also sees that easements 


and rights-of-way are provided, and 
helps neighborhood groups with 
local problems in advancing the 
community-wide program. 


Salem Fork 


Salem Fork is a small, steep water- 
shed of 5,325 acres in the mountains 
of northern West Virginia which 
drains ultimately into the Mononga- 
hela River.’ It is the site of another 
of the pilot projects started in 1953. 
The last of seven floodwater retard- 
ing structures was finished in Sep- 


| tember, 1958. In addition, there is a 


multiple-purpose structure that pro- 
vides water for the city of Salem 
(paid for by the city), and two miles 
of channel improvement. 

Land treatment is about half com- 
plete. Reforestation and woodland 
management are major items in this 
watershed. The city of Salem has 
reforested all the upland area it 
owns above its reservoirs. Alto- 
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gether, about 11 per cent ©} the 
watershed will be planted. 

Salem Fork has not had a severe 
flood test since the retarding struc. 
tures were completed, but the peo. 
ple are already counting project 
benefits. Foremost is a dependable 
supply of high-quality water. Be. 
fore the reservoir was completed, 
water was rationed to the residents 
of Salem. The reservoir also pro- 
vides fishing and other recreation, 
The sediment pools of the detention 
structures are producing fish and at- 
tracting wildlife. 

The Upper Tenmile Watershed 
Association and the West Fork Soil 
Conservation District are joint spon. 
sors of the project. The watershed 
association has provided general 
leadership and obtained easements 
and rights-of-way. Local citizens de- 
voted a great deal of time to secur- 
ing easements, raising funds, arrang- 
ing for cooperation with utility com- 
panies and the State Road Commis- 
sion, and holding promotional 
events. Utility companies have re- 
located pipe lines and power lines, 
largely at their own expense, and the 
state relocated roads at three sites. 

The watershed association paid 
for moving farm buildings, con- 
structing fences, and even building 
a new barn, to obtain sites for the 
structures. When easements for one 
dam site could not be secured, the 
association arranged for the sale of 
two farms to new owners agreeable 
to the proposed construction. 

The city of Salem is active in op- 
erating and maintaining the struc- 
tural works. 


Where Local Action Lagged 


Not all small watershed projects 
have been as successful as the ex- 
amples cited. Seven of the pilot 
projects were discontinued because 
of apparent lack of local interest, 
failure to obtain easements, or other 
obstacles. Nine are still less than 50 
per cent complete. 

Difficulties over easements and 
rights-of-way are delaying progress 
in several other projects, both in the 
“pilot” group and in the 11 author- 
ized river watersheds. In some cases, 
the completion of the final one or 
two structures is blocked by lack of 
agreements which only local people 
can provide. 

Soil conservationists and foresters 
know that partial treatment seldom 
solves a watershed problem. Experi- 
ence already makes it clear that the 
necessary combination of complete 
land treatment and _ water-control 
structures will be attained only 
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where ‘wo conditions are fulfilled: 
(1) the watershed problem is under- 
stood and recognized by the local 
people and (2) those people take the 
initiative to see that the necessary 
corrective measures are carried out. 

Under those conditions, federal 
and state agencies can provide tech- 
nical, cost-sharing, and educational 
services in effective combinations to 
deal with each local situation. 


Mastering a Menace 
(From page 39) 


patched reconnaissance parties to 
check up on the situation. At that 
moment it was an unexpected phe- 
nomenon, and its power as a new 
and sinister enemy was not fully as- 
sessed. 

Helped by a slight wind, the fire 
spread with horrifying rapidity 
through the tinder-dry forest. Troops 
were hastily formed into teams of 
fire fighters, equipped with rakes and 
spades and any tools at hand. To- 
gether with men from the surround- 
ing mountain villages, they were 
flung into the. battle to stop the 
blaze. But it was too late, and tra- 
gedy struck. A party from a Scottish 
regiment, trapped in a_ timbered, 
rocky defile, was suddenly engulfed 
on all sides by the roaring flames, 
and could not escape. Twenty-two 
officers and men perished in the holo- 
caust or died later in the hospital. 
Thus was the terrible power of the 
forest fire enemy brought home in 
full and bitter measure. 


An immediate Military Court of 
Inquiry was set up, and carried out 
a ruthless and marathon investiga- 
tion. Unfolded before its members 
were tales of suffering and death, 
and of individual heroism and 
bravery later rewarded by honors to 
personnel of both Army and Depart- 
ment of Forestry. Within a week the 
findings of the court were laid before 
the general in command of Cyprus 
District, and from his HQ came a 
top priority order: All troops on 
Operation would be trained in the 
technique of forest fire fighting in 
Cyprus. 

An immediate problem arose—to 
find a unit capable of undertaking 
the training task as quickly as 
the circumstances demanded. The 
answer was provided by the Royal 
Army Service Corps with its Train- 
ing School, which had a fire training 
wing and was immediately available 
on the spot. Thus were born, simul- 
taneously, a new emergency and a 
new job for the RASC in Cyprus. 
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Exhaust-spark trappers 
cut forest fires 


The GILL 

Spark Arrestors 
are almost 100% 
efficient — 


for trucks, tractors, tugs, 
forklifts, loaders, stationary 
engines, harvesters, etc. 


SAFETY pays off for you—when you 
trap dangerous exhaust sparks. 

You prevent costly fires. You thereby 
protect your own property and the prop- 
erty of others. So use the Gill Spark 
Arrestors on all your equipment working 
in hazardous areas. 

As they trap almost 100% of the ex- 
haust carbon from internal-combustion 
engines, forest rangers and fire wardens 
are all happy when you use Gill Spark 
Arrestors. 


Ptd.& 
Pats. Pend. 


Designed by experienced engineers 
and built by careful workmen to give 
you long, faithful service, these spark 
arrestors have exceeded all tests for reli- 
ability and safety. The 
Gill Spark Arrestors are 
ready now to protect 
you from the risks of 
dangerous fires. 

For full details about 
Gill Spark Arrestors for 
all gas and diesel engines, 
write to us. 


ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. 
1960 Carroll Avenue 
San Francisco 24, California 

















Financial Statement, The American Forestry Association 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1958 


ASSETS 
Cash $108,232.88 
Accounts Receivable 2,772.39 
Inventories 15,757.46 
Furniture and Equipment (Net) 17,200.17 
Other Assets 897.81 
Endowment Fund Assets 304,289.32 


Total $449,150.03 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING December 31, 1958 


EXPENSE 


Membership $ 56,203.83 
American Forests Magazine 138,465.87 
Sales 10,776.91 
Conservation Department 68,761.84 
General Administration 64,169.10 


Total Expense $338,377.55 
Excess Operating Income over 
Expense “ 29,251.05 


Total : $367,628.60 


In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, 
fairly present, respectively the financial condition of The American Forestry Association 
at December 31, 1958, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 


SNYDER, FARR AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 








LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accounts Payable $ 15,731.86 
Other Current Liabilities 1,613.35 
Deferred Income 95,890.44 
Reserve for Future Expenditures 24,441.95 
Surplus 311,472.43 


Total $449,150.03 


INCOME 
Membership Dues 
Advertising 
Sales & Miscellaneous Income 
Trail Riders 
Contributions & Bequests 


$183,796.97 
64,809.51 
18,974.70 
56,511.93 
43,535.49 


Total ; . $367,628.60 
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WITH . eee 


FORESTVIEW 
TANDEM Tree PLANTER 


e@ Rugged, commercial steel construction 
throughout 
e Correct planting depth on any terrain 
e@ Plants seedlings, liners, potted mate- 
rial, etc. without damage 
Forestview’s Tandem Planter gives you the most in 
exclusive “‘custom-built’’ advantages at regular prices. 
With Forestview you get accurate alignment with 
adjustable lever . . .timing wheel that spaces plants 
evenly . . . scalloped coulter for easy cutting of briers, 
roots, etc. . . . special trencher shoe with slip-fit point 
° es Stripper-bar . . . and many others. 


Investigate the savings you can make with a Forest- 
view Planter. 


Write Today For Literature and Prices—FREE 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Forest View 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 
DEPT. AF GERMANIA, PENNA. 





——CAMP DENALI 
IN THE SHADOW OF MT. McKINLEY 
Fishing, hiking, goldpaning, wildlife photography, 
mt. climbing, boating, overnight camping, and just re- 
laxing in McKinley National Park and the Kantishna. 
Log lodge with fireplace for loafing and informal 


gatherings, family style meals in rustic dining hall, 
cozy cabins, guided trips 


All-expense vacations, 








American Plan, 
ousekeeping rates 
Write for broch 


Box 5 ’ 
MeKinley Park, Alaska—summer 
Ginny and Morton W: Celia Hunter—owners and 
operators. 
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Rapid action by the school’s com- 
mandant established liaison with the 
experienced divisional forestry of- 
ficers and their staffs high up in the 
mountainous ranges. Daily, the 
staff attended lectures, 
watched, studied, and acquired hard 
practical experience. Soon principles 
were absorbed, programs outlined, 
and cooperation between Army and 
Forestry increased. Demonstration 
troops were next required; and, high 
up amid the pines and cool air, far 
away from the hot, steaming plain, 
the men got down to the job with 
a will and spirit which were later 
to become a tradition. 

Apart from terrorist-hunting, just 
how important for Cyprus is the 
business of forest fire fighting? First 


| let us look at some facts about the 





forests there. Most of the forested 
area lies on the mountainous ranges 
in the northern and western parts 
of the island. There are some 617 
square miles of state-owned forest, 
and about 50 square miles are pri- 
vately held. The combined total rep- 
resents nearly 19 per cent of the 
whole land surface. Up to the height 
of 4,000 feet above sea level, the 
commonest tree is the Aleppo pine, 
and above that, on the slopes towards 
Mount Olympus (over 6,000 feet) 
the Troodos pine grows thickly. 
Some cedars still survive from the 
past and are well protected, while 
cypress trees flourish everywhere. 
Down in the valleys there are hard- 
woods, plane, alder, and walnut, plus 
a bushy type of golden oak and ar- 
butus. 

As development continues, some 
fifty varieties of eucalyptus are being 
tried out with other species. The 
annual production of timber is 
around one million cubic feet, worth 
about $280,800. 


But these are only statistics. What 
is much more important is the incal- 
culable value of the forest in terms 
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of climatic protection, wate: su 
ply, and soil retention. Without 
the trees, the mountain soils would 
be washed away in the winte) rains 
and the agricultural plains a: once 
imperiled. Finally, in norma! times 
there is the high aesthetic value of 
the forest to tourists and inhabitants 
alike, offering beauty, color. and 
coolness far above the arid, dusty 
central plain. To preserve, maintain, 
and develop such vital interests for 
Cyprus, the Government Forestry 
Department strives diligently, over- 
coming ignorant prejudice, prevent. 
ing indiscriminate fellings, and fight. 
ing the ancient menace of fire. As a 
result, the Cypriot forests are in bet- 
ter condition than others in the Mid. 
dle East, but a great deal remains 
to be done. And it is the forest fire 
which is still the greatest single dan- 
ger to progress. 

There is no great mystery in the 
technique of fire fighting on Cyprus. 
The theory is simple, but the judg- 
ment requires experience and much 
local knowledge. As in many other 
countries, and no matter what the 
cause, two main kinds of forest fires 
can occur. There is the “‘ground” fire 
burning only litter and under. 
growth, and the “crown” fire which 
burns the tops of living trees as well. 
There are the usual factors which 
affect the rate of spread and general 
severity of the fire, including the 
moisture content of the trees and the 
wind movement. 


Most ground fires, unless caught 
at once, rapidly turn into “crown” 
fires and tend to proceed uphill, 
creating wind eddies and increasing 
in speed until the flashing progress, 
faster than a man can run, is awe- 
inspiring to watch. With no question 
of “putting” the fire out, in the ac 
cepted sense, it must then be segre- 
gated, contained, and allowed to 
burn out under human control. 


In Cyprus, the method of doing 
this is to cut fire “traces” (breaks) 
on the nearest ridge-slope above the 
fire and down the flanks of the elon- 
gated cone shape it assumes, and then 
dig a trench at the bottom of the 
fire to contain rolling debris, and 
prevent fresh outbreaks elsewhere. 
The break cut along the top of the 
ridge is called the “main trace,” and 
those on the flanks “secondary 
traces.” The widths of the traces 


vary, with “mains” from three feet 
wide for a bush fire up to fifty feet 
for a “crown” fire. To be effective as 
“stops,” the traces must be absolute 
ly clear of all undergrowth, roots, 
branches, and stubble, and this re 
quires a lot of manpower well- 
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HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members 
and friends of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association 
who find it impractical to 
contribute to its educational 
activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Off- 
cers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time 
with those who wish to know 
more about designating gifts 
for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph 
suitable for incorporation in 
wills: 


“IT hereby give, devise and 
bequeath - _ to The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., a 
non-profit District of Colum- 
bia corporation, or its suc- 
cessor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the 
corporate activities of said 
Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 




















equipped with axes, spades, mat- 
tocks, rakes, and small cutting tools. 
Of course, fire fighting anywhere al- 
ways depends, in the last resort, on 
the “will to win” of the fighters— 
their tough strength and sheer de- 
termination. The steep, rocky slopes 
of the Cyprus mountains in mid- 
summer certainly demand no less. 

At last came the day of the Army’s 
forest fire fighting demonstration. 
The site chosen was on a saddle of 
the hills in the Paphos Forest, over- 
looking a desolate series of grey, bare 
slopes devastated by a previous fire. 
Forestry had agreed to the sacrifice 
of a portion of natural timber be- 
hind the site. An infantry company 
was to “discover” the fire, cut the 
traces, and deal with it. Men from 
every unit employed on _ internal 
security duties were there to watch 
and learn. Senior officers and their 
staffs arrived by helicopter and jeep 
to observe this very unusual military 
exercise. 

The program opened with a brief 
summary of the problem, and a talk 
by Forestry on the nature of the 
enemy. Forest tools were tried out 
individually and then used in team 
formation as a drill. The colonels 
and the privates lopped, raked, and 
shovelled with a will. Then the 
event of the day—the “live” fire. 

Far downhill they saw a faint bil- 
low of smoke rising upward in the 
hot afternoon sunshine. Seconds 
later the billow became a spinning 
column, a pirouetting cloud which 
spiralled uphill towards the watchers 
at a seemingly slow rate, with black 
smoke eddying above the darting 
flames in the undergrowth. Almost 
immediately, warnings were trans- 
mitted over the “loud hailers,” 
and first orders came from the in- 
fantry platoon “caught” in the out- 
break. Soon the flames, gathering and 
vicious, mounted ever higher in the 
scrub and trees, and ever faster up- 
hill. 

Now came the orders from the 
major to his men, and the infantry 
scrambled and scurried along the 
main trace and down the flanks, cut- 
ting, hacking, and scraping away for 
all they were worth. By this time the 
fire was raging upwards—a “crown” 
fire, a real menace—and the specta- 
tors craned forward to see the ancient 
enemy. It reached the traces and 
halted, crackling hungrily at the 
edges, but contained, and left for 
time to conquer. 

The demonstration was over. But 
as a spectacle and a visible, tangible 
example of the menace which could 
be overcome, the impressions re- 

(Turn to page 61) 
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in timber or kill worthless trees in pastures. 
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HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES 


Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut—sweet, 
delicious nut for ornamental and orchard crop. 
Hardy English; thin-shelled Black Walnuts; 
Filberts; Hazels. Delicious Oriental Persim- 
mons, Oaks, Honey Locust. ALL ORNA- 
MENTAL—FAST GROWING. You can get 
rich without plowing, with “tree crops.” Re- 
member, game life is the keeper of the fields; 
the supporting lines of forestry. 
game.” 
foods. 


“Feed your 
Plant blocks and borders to wild life 
List free. 

NUT TREE NURSERIES 

Box “M” Downingtown, Pa. 



















TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 8” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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American Arborvitac, Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blue 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White 
Spruce, etc. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARAN- 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE-SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees im our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 
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FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 





rows when 


your premise 
Trap. Factory built. No resetting, 
Rustproof. Humane. Songbirds released unhurt. 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 
i9-page booklet on trapping 
Burger. 


with guaranteed 


“‘elevator-type”’ 


Now you can con- 
trol English Spar- 
too 
numerous around 
Havahart 
bait lasts for weeks. 
Low price. 
Send today for free new 
secrets illustrated by Carl 


HAVAHART, 155-R Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list. 
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Q. Am interested in buying 50 to 
100 acres to reforest. 


Barton Chigman 
Los Angeles, California 


A. If you plan to buy forest land 
and have had no previous experi- 
ence in this field, you can profit from 
the advice and guidance of an expert 
in such matters. Please contact Mr. 
Emanuel Fritz, 102 The Uplands, 
Berkeley 5, California. 


QO. 
~ 
trees? 


What causes spiral grain in 
C. C. Whitlaker 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A. Spiral grain results from the 
spiral alignment of wood fibres in 
the tree. It may be either right or 
left-handed. There is some evidence 
that it is hereditary. The cause of 
spiralling has never been explained 
satisfactorily. 


Q. Is there a liquid that can be 
applied to the lower part of standing 
trees that will cause the bark to fall 
off? I wish to cut these trees for pulp- 
wood and, if possible, save the labor 
of peeling them. 

E. J. Harman 
Trenton, New Jersey 


A. The most effective chemical 
for debarking is a 40 per cent solu- 
tion of sodium arsenite. Mix one 
pound of sodium hydroxide with 
three pounds of arsenic trioxide in 
water to make one gallon of solu- 
tion. Girdle the tree near the ground 
during May, June or July and apply 
the solution to the peeled surface. 
By the following Spring the bark 
should come off easily. 


Q. We would like to form a mar- 
keting association for Christmas 
trees. Where can we get information? 

L. Dale Batdorff 
Rudyard, Michigan 


A. Mr. M. C. Stewart, President, 
National Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Association, R. +2, Homer City, 
Pennsylvania. 





—— CHRISTMAS TREES —— 


EVERGREEN HEDGE 


American Arborvitae, 5 yr. trans- 
plants 10 to 15". Beautiful ever- 
green hedge. Shear to any shape 
or height. Postpaid planting time. 

Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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Indiana. Po 


Box 27-C 


or 
FOREST TREES 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
By the Thousand or the bed 
Free price list 
SAM DIBLE NURSERY 
DEPT. 1 Shelocta, Pa— 








SEEDS 
TREE. . SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 

















TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Consulting Foresters 


Forest Inventories, Appraisals, Reforestation, 
Management Plans and Services 


1166 7th Avenue West Eugene, Oregon 














Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis 


Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. 








JOB WANTED 


Experienced Tree Farm Manager desires to T@ 
locate. Bachelor of Science in Forestry, age 34, 
married, two children. Presently employed, 
but desire a position with more responsbilities 
and opportunity. Detailed summary of experi: 
ence and qualifications furnished upon request. 


Write to: Box 39 
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919 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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FIGHT CANCER 
CHECKUP AND A CHECK! 


WITH 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 








<M CUTTER SNAKE BITE KIT 


For insect bites too! 1} 0z.—3" x 1", three 
suction cups, instructions, lancet. 
: J Smallest effective kit (official BSA). 
If not available send $2.50 
cash, check or money order. 
(NoC.O.D.s) Dpt.9-67¢ Cutter 
Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. | 








Please Mention 


When Writing Advertisers — 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








AFA MEMBERSHIP 


of Membership: 

Subscribing, per year 

Subscribing, 2 years 

Contributing, per year 

Sustaining, per year 

Life (for individuals) no further ive. 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 








Any person or company may become a 
; member of The American Forestry Associa- 
) tion upon application. There are five classes 


$6 
I 
10 
25 
150 
1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 








| Q. How can I control aphid and 
| lacebugs? 
| J. Stewart Bankert 


Sykesville, Maryland 


A. These are sucking insects and 
| readily controlled by spraying with 
malathion. The application should 
be made in early spring just as the 
leaves are unfolding. 


Q. How do you prune ornamen- 

tal trees such as chestnut and holly? 
Oswald Christensen 

Pleasant Plains, N. Y. 


A. The new “Tree Expert’s Man- 
ual,” by Richard R. Fenska, covers 
the pruning of ornamental trees. 


Q. Will you give us the title of 
a publication concerning a charcoal 
kiln, how to prepare material, etc.? 

Dahlia E. Callis 
Mathews, Virginia 

A. Bulletin II, “The New Hamp- 
shire Charcoal Kiln,” is available at 
50 cents per copy from the New 


Hampshire Forestry and Recreation 
Commission, Concord, N. H. 


Q. I would like to buy some for- 
est land in New Jersey and plant it 
to trees. Can you help me? 

Mrs. Jerry C. Davis 
Newark, New Jersey 


A. Please get in touch with Mr. 

E. B. Moore, 413 Sked Street, Penn- 

ington, New Jersey. As a consulting 

_ forester he can advise you on timber- 
land investments and planting. 


Mastering a Menace 
(From page 59) 


| mained and the lessons were clear. 
The rest was a matter for unit teams 
and instructors. The value of the 
training emerged soon afterwards in 
a local newspaper: “The fire in the 
Paphos Forest was brought under 
control at 2 a.m. yesterday. About 
three squares miles of good forest 
was destroyed, but there were no 
casualties. At least 1,000 troops took 
part in fighting the fire. Paying trib- 
ute to their efforts, the Forestry De- 
partment said, “This has been an out- 
standing example of full cooperation 
between the Security Forces, For- 
estry, and men from the villages. 
Working side by side they made the 
complete control of a large fire pos- 
sible in a relatively short space of 
time’ e 

During its long history, the British 
Army has had to learn many impor- 
tant lessons the hard way. But it sel- 
dom forgets the value of the training 
it has received. 
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‘sow MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 








FOR SALE 
SOUTHERN PINE SEED 

e Loblolly 

e Slash 

e Longleaf 

« Shortleaf 


in wholesale quantities 
for Direct Seeding 





TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD 
REPELLENT ON REQUEST 





Write for simple planting instructions 
on direct seeding. 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 


Collectors and Distributors of Tested Tree 
Seed Specializing in the Southern Pines 


BALDWIN, GEORGIA 
PHONE 649 
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AMERICAN FORESTS Mar-h, 1959 
WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(continued from page 10) 
(Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1960) 
1959 1960 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE Estimated Budget 
Forest Protection and Utilization yee ating 
Timber sales administration and management $ 13,520,000 $ 16,320,000 
Reforestation and stand improvement 3,015,000 3,015,000 
Recreation and public use 9,985,400 8,500,000 
Wildlife habitat management 805,000 805,000 
Range management 1,670,000 1,670,000 
Range revegetation 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Range improvements 1,600,000 1,600,000 
Soil and water management 1,370,000 1,370,000 
Mineral claims, leases, etc. 3,385,000 3,385,000 
District ranger activities 7,384,000 7,384,000 
Land utilization projects 1,400,000 1,400,000 
Protection—fire 12,335,000 12,335,000 
Structural improvements 10,625,000 8,250,000 
Fighting Forest Fires 5,000,000° 5,000,000 
Insect and Disease Control 6,608,600 5,881,800 
Acquisition 
Weeks Act 100,000 100,000 
Cache National Forest 50,000 50.000 
Special Acts 10,000 10,000 
Research 
Forest and range management 6,880,000 6,880,000 
Fire control 785,000 785.000 
Insect 915,000 915,000 
Disease 740,000 740,000 
Forest Products Laboratory 2,794,400 2,794,400 
Forest survey 1,490,000 1,490,000 
Economic 422,000 422,000 
Construction, research facilities 20CUNtO —CC*# ww sw 's 
Roads and Trails—construction and maintenance 26,000,000 24,000,000" 
State and Private Forestry 
Forest fire control 10,085,000 10,085,000 
Tree planting 790,000 290,000 
Forest management and processing 1,522,000 1,522,000 
General forestry assistance 410,800 410,800 
TOTAL U. S. FOREST SERVICE $135,697,200 $128,910,000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of Lands and Resources 
Forestry $ 5,411.600 $ 5,268,700 
Soil and moisture conservation 3,821,000 3,733,900 
Fire suppression 400,000 400,000 
General administration 1,496,100 1,531,100 
Cadestral surveys 2,504,700 2,800,000 
Maintenance of access roads 254,000 254,000 
Other 10,347,247 10,389,300 
O &C access roads; buildings; recreation 4,685,000 5,200,000° 
Range improvements 686,713 776,000° 
TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT $ 29,606,360 $ 30,353,000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry and related items only) : 
Forest and-range management $ 3,066,000 $ 3,066,000 
Fire suppression y k 
Road construction and maintenance 12,000,000 14,600,000 
National Park Service (Forestry and related items only): 
Forestry and fire control $ 925,205 $ 967,205 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Watershed protection and improvement only $ 1,058,000 $ 1,094,000° 


*To be increased by a supplemental request for an additional $7,500,000. 
>In addition, about $11,400,000 will be available from road and trail fund. 
© Includes $100,000 for buildings. 
4 From grazing —_——. 

ed between forestry and tributary watershed projects. 


© About equally divi 





(Also add $8,885,000 to 1959 figure.) 
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The Muskingum ir 
i eens See Tree BETTER SURVIVAL, 
ee BETTER GROWTH 
grvancy District had not been in been recommended by the board of with 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


operation, tell the story: 


Actual Stage with- 





Stage out dams 

1959 1959 
New Philadelphia 7.8’ 14.6’ 
Newcomerstown 9.6’ iW Rly 
Coshocton 13.2’ 25.1’ 
Dresden 20.5’ 34.1’ 
Zanesville 30.7’ 42.1’ 
McConnelsville 14.4’ 221° 


The following tabulation is the 
storage effected in the various reser- 
voirs of the district, together with 
the percentage of storage utilized in 
each individual case: 


Storage above Percent- 


permanent age of 

pool level Capacity 
Reservoir January 1959 
Atwood 5.16 feet 34%, 
Beach City 24.74 feet 74%, 
Bolivar 49.01 feet 42% 
Charles Mill 16.53 feet 58% 
Clendening 2.44 feet 17% 
Dover 43.65 feet 42% 
Leesville 3.86 feet 237, 
Mohawk 74.74 feet 62% 
Mohicanville 24.85 feet 54%, 
Piedmont 3.86 feet 27% 
Pleasant Hill 24.01 feet 41% 
Senecaville 4.64 feet 59%, 
Tappan 4.10 feet 2% 
Wills Creek 22.17 feet 35%, 


Not only did the Muskingum 
dams and reservoirs contain one of 
the worst floods in years, but they 
still had plenty of capacity left, the 
engineers report shows. This year, 47 
per cent of the storage available be- 
hind all district reservoirs was util- 
wed. The highest amount of storage 
used previous to this year was in 
1947, when 38 per cent of the stor- 
age Capacity was utilized. 

It is fairly definite that in at least 
two spots in the unprotected areas 
of the district flood crests exceeding 
1913 crests were reached, district of- 
ficials said. These were at Mt. Ver- 
non, on the Kokosing, where 31.5 
feet was reached, and at Toboso, 
where there was a crest of 21.5 feet. 
In 1913, crests were approximately 
ly feet lower than these figures. 

Flood control is the basic purpose 
for which the Muskingum Conserv- 
ancy District was authorized. “Under 
the Conservancy Act as it is at pres- 
ent, the district may construct flood 
control structures after they have 


directors and approved by the court, 
and after each individual property 
or political subdivision to be bene- 
fited by the flood control has been 
appraised as to this benefit and an 
assessment made against them to pay 
for the construction and operation 
of the project. 

“The major problem which affects 
all flood authorities today is that of 
discouraging or stopping construc- 
tion in the low-lying areas which 
are still subject to flooding under 
maximum flood conditions,” district 
officials warned. “People’s memories 
seem to be so short that they do not 
realize that an area has been flooded 
previously, or do not desire to be- 
lieve than an area might be flooded, 
even though they are within an area 
where there is flood control. We hope 
that some type of zoning may be ef- 
fected to stop this construction, and 
thus to stop financial losses for which 
individuals are laying themselves 
open by building in the low areas.” 

Two interesting sidelights to the 
flooding outside of the district were 
reported, both pertaining to Colum- 
bus. For some years the controversial 
Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District 
has been a bone of contention. Had 
it been constructed as planned, Co- 
lumbus wouldn’t be digging itself out 
of the mud today, many experts say. 
Just about two weeks prior to the 


most recent big flood, the judges of | 


the district voted twelve to five to 
disband it, and they put in as presi- 
dent of its board of directors a citi- 
zen who was the district’s foremost 
opponent in calling for its death. 
The day after the flood, the Judge of 
the Common Pleas Court of Colum- 
bus, who had made the original mo- 
tion to disband, wrote the sixteen 
other judges to see if they might not 
care to reconsider their decision. 

While most of the news was bad 
last month from the five-state area 
striken by flood waters, one rose 
among the thorns was the Muskin- 
gum Conservancy District, which had 
the foresight to come to grips with 
the problem and created a self-gov- 
erning, tax-paying district with an 
international reputation. Not only 
have floods been licked, but sick land 
has been restored to good health, 
young forests are thriving, wildlife 
management is on the upswing, and 
the district’s chain of man-made 
lakes draw tourists from a tri-state 
area. (J. B.C.) 











ROOTSPRED "Lake States" Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


e For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils or light 

e A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 

e A dependable satisfaction guaran- 
tee 

e An economical model for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 

e Also a production plantation mow- 
er—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, photos, 

write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 

















HOW MUCH WOOD PER ACRE DOES 
YOUR FOREST 
GROW? 


How much 
wood is there in 
that tree? 


THE 

SPIEGEL- 
RELASKOP ' 
gives all the ~.. 
answers. 






HAGa- 
ALTIMETER 
Now supplied 
with 
topographic 
scale 
Aim at 
Tree-top 
and read 
Height 
direct 
from 
scale on 
instrument 





Ask for free literature from: 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 


4051 Maybelle Avenue 
Oakland 19, California 














Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the us: enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural re sources, 


For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Soaring 195 feet into the Oregon sky, 
the world’s largest Sitka spruce tree 
has been permanently protected 
from cutting. It was recently made 
a part of Crown Zellerbach’s Ne- 
canicum picnic area on the com- 
pany’s Clatsop Tree Farm in north- 
western Oregon. Highclimber Jim 
Hutchens, Seaside, Ore., prepares to 
remove dead limbs, part of the nec- 
essary maintenance required to keep 
the lofty giant healthy. The spruce 
is 15 feet, 9 inches in diameter, 412 
feet above ground, and measures & 
feet to the lowest limb. It is located 
on the Sunset Highway (U. S. 26), 
five miles south of Seaside and two 
miles east of the junction of High- 
ways 101 and 26, in a five-acre tree 
farm park dedicated to the enjoy- 
ment of Oregonians and_ tourists. 
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|| How 


a 


Gear Drive 

21 Pounds 

Guaranteed for 7 months 
Nligelio ls Mellel lt Miceli) 

14° to 60 

Plunge cut bow 16 


- 


The new Homelite 7-21C provides all of the extra lugging compression, short stroke 
power you need for felling the big ones! Using a gear ratio of engine design — large air fil- 
-.84 to 1, it cuts through 20” trees in 18 seconds, fells trees up ter — automatic clutch — 
‘07 feet in diameter. revolutionary intake valve — simple piston pump oiling with 
_ Its balanced 21 pounds* means easier, safer handling in any finger-tip controls — automatic governor. 
ocation, any cutting position. Big fuel tank gives you more Available with a full line of attachments including plunge cut 
cutting time between refuelings. And the Homelite 7-21C has bow, brush cutter and clearing bar. 
all of the famous Homelite Magic 7 features: tough, drop- Team up for profit with a new Homelite 7-21C. Have a free 
lorged, counterbalanced crankshaft — famous Homelite high demonstration at your nearby Homelite dealer’s. 


*less bor and chain 


—s- = 
| hee en nh - i Fy 4 = ANOIHER FIRST! All new Homelite bars 
| in The and bow guides guaranteed for a full 60 days! 


‘Yellow Pages’ Straight blades: Hard Track plus Extra Hard 
= A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. Tip. Bow guides: Extra Hard Surface all the 


4203 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK way around! 
In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 





COST OF CLEARING? 
only *8.53 an acre with this D6! 


Sieh of North Bend, Oregon, the Menasha Wooden 
Ware Corp. initiated a reforestation program on 1,000 
acres of logged over land. The area was hilly and heavy 
with dead logs, stumps, brush and small alder. For 
clearing sections like this, the company used a Cat D6 
Tractor with No. 65 Bulldozer and a winch pulling a 
disc harrow. The disced strips, 7 feet wide and 10 feet 
apart, were laid out on contour. Production: 1.2 acres 
an hour at the cost of only $8.53 an acre. Said Ralph 
W. Horn, Land and Timber Manager: “For size, power, 
cost and maneuverability ,the D6is tailored for this job.” 


From clearing through planting, that sums up the 
low-cost answer to any phase of reforestation—the 
right tools for the job on hand. Here the D6 proved 
itself the right power tool. Built to outwork any tractor 
of comparable size, the D6 combines high production 
and availability with low-cost operation and mainte- 
nance. For instance, its Caterpillar Engine operates 
without fouling "on economy-type diesel fuels. Its 
exclusive oil clutch delivers up to 1,500 hours without 
clutch adjustment. 


Is the D6 the best answer to your site preparation 
work? That depends entirely on the job. You may find 
that a D4, D7, D8 or D9—or a Traxcavator—serves 


your purpose best. For dollars-and-cents figures about 
their performance on all phases of reforestation, see 
your Caterpillar Dealer! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Forest site preparation 
— machine-and-method 
cost studies available 


Growing a profitable crop at the lowest possible cost calls for methods and 
machines best suited to each phase of the operation. Complete cost studies, 
compiled from actual jobs, are available on the following subjects: Stump 
Treatment; Stump Clearing and Tree Cutting; Chaining; Raking and 
Windrowing; Harrowing; Planting. For information, write Logging Section, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., or call your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 








